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into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 


Scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 


rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


There is an idea among a good many fighting 
Unionists that the suggested Conference is a wooden 
horse filled with soldiers ; and that if we let it into our 
citadel we shall be ambushed. In fact, the siege of 
Troy again. We incline to another view. Suffering 
the horse within our walls, we can none the less be on 
our guard against anything like an ambush. Besides, 
with some of the best fighting men of the Government 
party locked up in the horse, may not Unionists seize 
some advantage ? 


Moreover, we think on the whole that the country— 
realising the terrible gravity of the Ulster position— 
approves any step which suggests, however faintly, 
peace and a settlement. There is a great body of 
moderate opinion which will certainly censure the 
leaders if they scout the idea of a Conference ; and many 
who hold these moderate opinions are distinctly friends 
of Ulster. Hence we were glad to read Sir Edward 
Carson’s wise speech,at Durham. Immense difficulties, 
of course, lie in the way of any settlement by a Con- 
ference. We pointed them out whilst welcoming Lord 
Loreburn’s proposal last week. . Yet how could our 
party lose anything, how could the country lose any- 
thing, by learning through a Conference what the 
Government side is prepared to do? 


We are glad to note that one at least of the hard- 
fighting daily papers on the Unionist side is ready to 
welcome a Conference. The ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette ’’, for 
instance, is friendly to the idea; and yet it is uncom- 
promising as to Ulster. We do not believe for a 
moment that anything which such a Conference dis- 
cussed and agreed to could give away Ulster. Nor 
would it prevent her from perfecting her arrangements 
to defend herself. Sir Edward Carson’s speech on 


Wednesday in this matter is an admirable complement 
of his speech a week ago at Durham. 


The ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ’’ has a device of its own 
for solving the Home Rule difficulty. ‘‘ Ulster, while 
sharing in the general direction of Irish affairs, might 
retain the control of certain of her own affairs, such, 
for instance, as education, land, and the police.”’ The 
money side of the affair is not, we notice, included. Is 
the ‘‘Guardian”’ willing that this, too, should be 
thrown in? Money, police, land, and education would, 
we admit, be substantial comforts. Will the ‘‘ Man- 
chester Guardian’’ tell us what its Irish Nationalist 
supporters think of this proposal? 


Mr. Montgomery, a Unionist candidate for a Hamp- 
shire seat, in a letter to the ‘‘ Times ”’ will have nothing 
to do with members of the Unionist party ‘‘ who have 
flirted with Home Rule’’. Not many Unionists will 
do that, we fancy—there is no form of flirtation so 
insipid and unsatisfying. There are those who say that 
the efforts to flirt are just now coming from the other 
side: coming from some of the Liberals, who, perhaps, 
would like nothing better than to kick softly the feet 
of Conservatives under the table and to make other 
signals of the kind not too apparent to their Nationalist 
paramours. 


The same writer, by the way, makes a perfectly true 
and good point as to the impudent demand of various 
Liberals that at a round-table conference the Unionists 
must put a brand new “‘ alternative policy’’ on the 
board. Such a demand is impudent because it quite 
overlooks the fact that already a Unionist policy is 
there. It consists, as all the world knows, of (1) the 
completion of land purchase; (2) the development of 
Irish resources on the lines of Sir Horace Plunkett’s 
great work; (3) firm and just government—that is, the 
protection of all who keep the law of the land, and the 
punishment of all who break it. This policy was in 
working order before the present Ministry came in. 


Equally, all the world knows what happened when 
Mr. Asquith’s Government took Ireland in hand. It 
crabbed land purchase, it killed Sir Horace Plunkett’s 
work. It did these things in the course of a deal or 
bargain with the Nationalists; and its reward was in 
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the shape of Irish votes, by which it was able to break 
the House of Lords and to force the hand of the King. 
It is not too much to call the demand of Liberals that 
the Unionists should be ready with a brand new “‘ alter- 
native policy ’’ as an impudent demand. 


We had much rather not enquire again into the dis- 
pute between Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Wolmer. It 
really does revolt one; and we are quite sure that very 
many Liberals, both leading Liberals and rank and file, 
dislike it quite as much. For ‘‘ Yah! yah! Lord 
Bletsoe—what right has a bloke like that to rule us? ”’ 
we have now instead ‘‘ Yah, yah! Hotel Cecil, Hotel 
Cecil!’’ The clowning ribaldry of this sort of thing 
threatens to make political debate impossible. One 
must agree upon some common form of language 
before one can agree to carry on an argument at all 
with an opponent. 


We should not have touched on the matter again had 
it not been for Lord Salisbury’s letter in the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
of Monday. . The whole substance and tone of that 
letter are admirable. We cannot recall a more humane 
reply from any man whose good name has been be- 


smirched by one whom he has never assailed or hurt in | 


any way. Lord Salisbury asks Mr. Lloyd George to 
say ‘‘ Has any man bearing the name of my family 
been guilty of conduct similar to his own? That is 
the limit of my responsibility. With those who are not 
of my family I am not at present concerned’’. Lord 
Salisbury goes even out of his way in this letter to 
declare that he fully concurs in the verdict of public 
opinion that Mr. Lloyd George was innocent ‘‘ on the 
grave charge of corruption’’. Mr. Lloyd George might 
have to travel far before he found on his own side a 
more merciful critic than the man whose family he has 
insulted wantonly. 


The notes towards ‘‘ A Unionist Agriculture Policy ”’ 
which have been issued this week by ‘‘ A Group of 
Unionists ’’’ are timely. They support, of course, the 
Unionist policy of small ownership, and insist on hous- 
ing reform. We cannot stand still. The Zulus have 
a saying, ‘‘ If we go forward we die, if we go backward 
we die’’. Of a political party it is truer, it is pro- 
foundly true, to say, ‘‘ If we stand still we die’’. We 
must arm against this land campaign, which is already 
almost on us; or we shall lose the counties. 


The Thracian frontier is fixed at last. Peace 
was concluded on Thursday. Turkey was bent 
upon keeping a ‘‘strategic area’’ round Adria- 
nople. Bulgaria was bent upon getting down the 
valley of the Maritza to the sea. It is now decided 
that the frontier shall run well to the west of 
Adrianople; but that Dedeagatch upon the sea shall 
fall upon the Bulgarian side. Turkey has made good 
terms. 


For Bulgaria the final settlement is bitter indeed. Bul- 
garia has in a single year touched the extremes of for- 
tune and misfortune. At one moment Bulgaria was 
within striking distance of the Dardanelles. To-day 
Bulgaria is shut out of Adrianople. She loses the 
gieater part of Thrace. She is now unable to get down 
to the sea save through a Turkish area. The enemy 
who seemed prostrate is again complacent. Turkey 
can now recover behind its fortress Adrianople, and 
know that the war which nearly drove the Turk out of 
Europe has crippled her enemies for a generation. 


Lord Hardinge, adjourning the Legislative Council, 
said all in his power to soothe Mahommedan feeling in 
India. He protested English friendship for the Turk, 
and hope for Turkish regeneration. He desired Persia 
to be strong and achieve her own salvation. The 
speech showed a clear perception as to how Mahomme- 
dan opinion is shaken by the humiliation of the Turk 
under Balkan armies, and by the strong fear of Persia’s 
ruin and occupation by Christian forces. He con- 
<luded with an appeal for sympathy between Christian 
and Moslem within the Empire. ‘‘ I would add a word 
of friendly warning’’, said Lord Hardinge, ‘‘ to the 


Moslem community in India not to forget that they form 
part of a great Empire, and not to give an unreason- 
able interpretation to the idea of Islamic solidarity.” 


The confessions of Count Hayashi have hardly made 
all the trouble that was expected. Perhaps there is 
nothing so dead as dead diplomacy. The diplomatists 
now make light of disclosures which a few years ago 
would have moved Europe, and affected the grouping 
of nations. The end of diplomacy is an entente, or 
a treaty. Once the pact is made, the intriguing is 
forgotten. Revelations after the event only matter 
if the parties are not well content, and are ready to 
jump at a quarrel. Our present understanding with 
Russia is able, it seems, to stand the strain of these 
revelations. They were sensational only for yesterday. 
The three cross-dealing parties—Russia, England, and 
Japan—are for the moment friends. Everyone is 
agreed to pooh-pooh the “ revelations ’’ of a Japanese 
diplomatist who had reasons for being inconvenient 
to the Japanese Government. Had they come at a 


. moment of strain there would have been heavy head- 


lines in all the newspapers of Europe. 


The Japanese Government has sent warships to 
Nanking; but does not seem inclined to push China 
into sudden war. The Chinese apologise in good set 
terms, and agree as far as they can. The Japanese 
Government naturally desires that General Chang. 
hsun should be dismissed. The warships are looking to 
him, as he may quite possibly connive at a further 
outrage. To dismiss General Chang-hsun is easily said; 
but the Japanese Government must know that, with 
all the will in the world, to dismiss General Chang- 
hsun is not easily done. His loyal support of the 
Government in China is worth much. He must not be 
offended. Perhaps he will be ‘‘ promoted ’’. 


Japan has a reasonable cause of war and an excellent 
opportunity of taking the offender at a disadvantage. 
But Japan is moving warily. Is the Japanese Govern- 
ment thinking of Port Arthur? The Japanese lease 
of Port Arthur is at point of falling in; and a chance 
of forcing its renewal is not to be missed. It is pretty 
clear that if China goes on in the bad old way, with 
looting of big cities and murdering of foreign residents, 
as common politics of the day, the Japanese Govern- 
ment will soon be in a position to dictate what terms 
it pleases. 


Mr. Borden’s speech to the Conservatives of Canada 
at Halifax on Tuesday rang well and finely. Canada, 
in her offer of ships to the English Navy, gave to the 
world a proof of integrity which Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
has rudely shaken. ‘‘ Our proposals’’, said Mr. 
Borden, ‘‘ have been defeated for the moment, and an 
increased burden has been imposed and accepted beyond 
the sea.’’ There followed a pledge which Mr. Borden 
will yet redeem. ‘‘ We have every confidence’’, he 
said, ‘‘ that this defeat is but temporary, and that the 
duty of Canada will be honourably discharged.” 
Meantime, it is the duty of England to count in no 
way upon Canada for easing her bill. We may trust 
Mr. Borden; but he is not our debtor. 


The decision of the Army Council to abolish the 
time-honoured ‘‘ eight company ’”’ system in our ‘regi- 
ments of infantry and replace it by four companies of 
double strength will excite many misgivings. With- 
out doubt there are several sound arguments in favour 
of such a course, but the question is whether there are 
not vastly many more sound arguments against such 
a drastic change? All the teachings of our military 
history are that the regiments which have most uni- 
formly distinguished themselves on service are those in 
which the ‘‘ company system’ has been carried out 
to its logical conclusion. Continental officers have 
often said that the British company system of making 
a captain a centurion contributed not a little to the 
success of our infantry and made it the formidable 
instrument it was acknowledged to be by all who had 
met it in war. 
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‘* Excited politicians’? have been upbraiding us 
this week in the Press for saying lately that a police- 
man’s baton and a rioter’s head were made for colli- 
sion. This innocent—and, we must admit, somewhat 
obvious—remark is regarded as equal to saying we hope 
Capital will break the head of Labour; in Dublin and 
everywhere! What can be done for people who are 
so helplessly, hopelessly confused as to misread thus 
the plainest of plain statements? Is it any use trying 
to explain to these people that nothing remotely re- 
sembling their interpretation was in our thought or 
desire? Probably it is no use. Probably it is no use 
trying to give a sense of direction to a man in liquor 
and lost in London in the blackest fog. Yet one tries. 


We do not wish Capital and Labour to break each 
other’s heads or bruise each other’s heels; in Dublin 
or any other spot on earth. But when men riot in the 
streets, and defy law and strike at the police, we think 
they get justiee when they feel the baton; this holds 
good whether the rioters are labourers or capitalists, 
whether dukes’ sons or cooks’ sons. To keep order— 
this is at the root of all civilisation. | There cannot 
without it be humanity and justice: and those who in 
the Press are now defying and maligning the police are 
flouting both. 


As to who was in the right and who in the wrong in 
this particular dispute in Dublin, which led up to the 
rioting, we refuse to take a violent partisan side; and 
refuse to be persuaded at all until all the facts have 
been coolly and carefully weighed. These Capital and 
Labour disputes are often extremely difficult and deli- 
cate matters, as the most skilled professional arbitrator 
knows ; and it is foolish and very wrong to rush to a 
conclusion in the midst of a riot or when a riot has 
only just been quelled. We all ought to try to keep our 
heads at such a time—some people seem to lose theirs 
quicker even out of a riot than in it. 


Mr. Larkin’s views on ‘“‘tainted’’ industry have 
arrived in Birmingham. Seven thousand men stopped 
work on Wednesday, calling for a National Strike. 
Dublin stout was the accursed thing; the men refused 
to handle it. They had heard it was unblessed by union 
labour. At any rate it came to them from an infected 
area. We will touch nothing that has been 
made or conveyed by non-union labour is the new 
** gospel ’’. Even labour leaders and trade-unionists— 
men who believe in the sympathetic strike—cannot go 
so far as this. If a railway company begins to dis- 
criminate between wares, to choose what it will carry 
and what it will refuse, there is an end of trade. Trade- 
unionists themselves admit it. Mr. Wardle in the 
‘*‘Railway Review ”’ tells the men outright that the 
doctrine of ‘‘tainted’’ goods is equally against the 
law of the land and the common-sense of business. 


Dublin stout, of course, is not the root of the trouble, 
Mr. Larkin’s gospel happens to jump with the local 
discontent of the Midland employees in Birmingham. 
Only in Birmingham is the feeling really strong for 
fighting. At Liverpool the men almost immediately 
agreed to meet the masters informally in conference, 
unaccompanied by trade-union officials. Agitators can- 
not raise the wind in places where people have no 
practical grievances. In Birmingham there is a local 
bonus system which is misliked by the men. Dublin 
stout will do as well as anything to raise a discussion 
of this and other small grievances that pinch. The 
really serious point about these railway troubles is 
not so much the spread of Mr. Larkin’s gospel of 
tainted labour as the opportunity it gives to railwaymen 
through the country of simultaneously presenting a 
petition of grievances. 


The men at Birmingham are not supported by 
railwaymen generally. The men’s leaders have 
advised them that ‘‘ members are placing both them- 
selves and the executive committee in a difficult 
position by their well-meant but precipitate action ’’. 
The leaders refuse to call a national strike. The men 
at Birmingham, unsupported by the authorities, are 


‘second train. 


not only in a weak position. Not only reason is 
against them; but the laugh also. Dublin stout, it 
seems, made into a cause of war, was not “‘ tainted ”’ 
after all. It was union brewed and union carried. 


““He does not care a button’”’ is no longer 
a happy phrase. The omnibus men seem _ to 
care a great deal. This apparently trivial motive was 
not the root of the trouble between Messrs. Tilling and 
their people. Messrs. Tilling’s manifesto seemed at a 
glance intended for a joke. They solemnly accused 
their drivers of intentionally wearing their union buttons 
*“‘in such a way as to obscure the word ‘ Tilling’ on 
the cap’’. Buttons were therefore barred, and men 
appearing in buttons were turned away. What was the 
meaning of all this nonsense? The London omnibus 
drivers and conductors are sensible men, not without 
humour as a class. They are not at all likely to get 
hysterical over a button. 


Really it is the old question of recognition. Messrs. 
Tilling made these difficulties as to the union 
button because they did not wish to recognise the union. 
They flatly refused to talk buttons with any- 
body belonging to the men’s union. They would only 
meet the men themselves. Incidentally they charge 
the men who wear buttons with abusing and annoy- 
ing the men who do not. The plain truth is that 
Messrs. Tilling dislike the unionists and that the 
unionists dislike the non-unionists—which is neither 
very new nor uncommon. Moreover, the men are not 
well content with their hours and wages. The public 
perhaps remembers that in a Government inquiry held 
this year it came out that a driver had been found asleep 
on his omnibus running upon the wrong side of the 
road. 

Messrs. Tilling were wise in their attempt to find a 
way of meeting the men. Unreason upon either side 
would bitterly anger the public, which remembers how 
outrageously uncomfortable it was made during the 
strike of the railways and tubes just over two years ago. 
The public will certainly approve of Messrs. Tilling in 
giving way to their men as to the button. But the 
button, no more than Dublin stout elsewhere, was 
not the real heart of the trouble. Messrs. Tilling yester- 
day gave up the shadow, but held on to the sub- 
stance of their case. They surrendered the button ; but 
refused ‘‘ recognition ’’, of which the button was a sign 
and a token. These were excellent tactics from the 
point of view of Messrs. Tilling ; but the men were not 
appeased. ; 


Why cannot these societies of labour give themselves 
a better name? How is it possible to feel sympathy for 
people who inscribe themselves ‘‘ The London and Pro- 
vincial Union of Licensed Vehicle Workers ’’. This is 
the kind of thing that makes the discussion of labour 
questions utterly repulsive. 


The Aisgill verdict of accidental death hardly clears 
matters up. The jury has cleared the men of man- 
slaughter. As to important details of the acci- 
dent there was a conflict of evidence. The testi- 
mony given by train attendants and the guard of 
the second train went to show that the fire which 
broke out after the collision was not caused by burn- 
ing gas, but by live coal from the locomotive of the 
This is in direct contradiction of the 
evidence previously given by the passengers. Mr. 
David Bain, carriage and wagon superintendent of the 
Midland Railway Company, was very positive, and would 
not admit for one moment the testimony of a passenger 
who stated explicitly that he saw a gas-jet burning. 
The company has protested too much. In defiance 
of the recommendation of Major Pringle after the 
Hawes Junction accident, it has continued to use gas; 
and naturally it feels bound to justify its position. 


To satisfy the public, or the Board of Trade, a num- 
ber of tools and appliances—fire-extinguishers, fire- 
buckets, safety hand-lamps, hatchets, axes, crowbars, 
and an instrument known as a baffler for extinguish- 
ing jets of gas—are now provided on long-distance 
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expresses. The evidence here is striking. It seems 
almost incredible, but the evidence shows that no 
regulations exist as to the use of these instruments. 
Mr. Loveday, chief inspector, stated that ‘‘the com- 
pany has not laid down any definite rule as to whose 
duty it is to concern themselves with the use of tools 
or appliances’”’. As might be expected in such cir- 
cumstances, the accident shows that the carrying of 
these tools is a farce. A few fire-extinguishers were 
brought into operation, but these were wrongly applied, 
because there was no one with enough knowledge and 
experience to direct operations. Is it the policy of the 
company to keep up appearances? At any rate it 
seems that slackness has crept into the conduct of 
these matters and that the public has enjoyed a false 
security. 


The Pearl Necklace Case is on the lines of a sensa- 
tional feuilleton. The pearls are found by a work- 
man in a dirty match-box in the street. He offers them 
to a mate for the price of a drink, only to be met 
by a blank refusal. The man replied that he would not 
give twopence for such common things and that he had 
bought a better necklace for his baby for 64d. Another 
man thought they were marbles, and advised the finder 
to throw them into the gutter. A third man, being 
offered a loose stone, value some £7000, for one 
penny, indignantly declined. Clearly an instance of 
casting pearls before swine ! 


Is there something baneful in pearls—those strange 
jewels that seem to have an affinity with man and 
lose their vitality when they are deprived of the warm 
contact of flesh? Keats alludes to this in his exquisite 
poem ‘‘ The Eve of S. Agnes ” : 


. . “‘her vespers done, 
Of all its wreathéd pearls her hair she frees ; 
Unclasps her warméd jewels one by one ’’. 


Pearls, in popular superstition, are tears. Certainly 
they seem to have been made for disaster and calamity. 
The beautiful young Queen Louise of Prussia wore at 
her wedding a string of pearls about her throat, a 
fact which many of those present regarded with super- 
stitious horror. There were tears in plenty in her case, 
for it was she who scratched immortal words of Goethe 
upon woe and weeping on a window-pane at the old 
castle of Sans Souci with her diamond ring—words 
which Oscar Wilde has remembered. Perhaps 
Cleopatra sealed her fate and Antony’s also when she 
melted her rare pearl to reveal her love. Even in 
Arabian folk-lore the unhappy Arab dying of thirst and 
hunger in the desert found a bag of pearls for dates. 


Mr. F. R. Benson is honoured at last—not too 
extravagantly and not too soon. Certainly half the 
really competent players of the London stage to-day are 
the better for his teaching. We were at one time 
present at a meeting of ‘‘ Old Bensonians’’; and were 
puzzled at the time to know who, actor-managers 
apart, of the players we had witnessed of any grace, 
distinction, or ability could be missing from that 
assembly. Many critics can be hard upon Mr. Benson 
as an actor and as a producer. But as a teacher he 
is unrivalled. 


We look on Mr. Benson’s mission to America ‘‘ with 
an auspicious and a dropping eye’’. He has with 
him some really competent players; and the journey 
would really be worth while if it did no more than 
present to Americans the Falstaff of Mr. William 
Calvert. (We hope he, too, is included.) But we 
are afraid that Mr. Benson will hardly give to America 
much idea of what is going on in England to-day in 
the production of Shakespeare. Mr. Benson follows 
the bad old way of fitting Shakespeare into the paste- 
board picture conventions of the nineteenth century. 
With all his regard for Shakespeare he cannot yet 
believe that Shakespeare knew what he was about 
in the build of his plays. They must, it seems, be 
pulled to pieces and refashioned before they can be 
presented to a civilised audience. When will this 
unhappy superstition pass away? 


CONFERENCE. 


Ata more than a week the Babel of tongues let 

loose by Lord Loreburn’s appeal is still incoherent 
as ever. For ourselves, we welcome Lord Loreburn’s 
appeal as we welcomed it last week. We cannot see that 
any harm in the world can come to the Unionist party 
by a benevolent attitude towards Lord Loreburn’s 
benevolent proposal; and if Sir Edward Carson went 
into such a Conference—as his speech at Durham, 
which was most statesmanlike and wise, shows he 
might—Ulster would know perfectly well she could not 
suffer any wrong. 

But we find, we confess, that opinion in the Unionist 
party over this Conference question is at present in a 
formless, chaotic state. As to whether a Conference 
is possible, or probable, or advisable, or necessary— 
and as to the reasons why it is, or is not, so in each 
case, as given in the Press and on platforms—one 
may almost say ‘‘ Quot homines tot sententiz’’. Lord 
Ebury, for instance, very ably argues in another part 
of the ‘‘ Review ’’ that Lord Loreburn’s proposal is to 
be mistrusted. 

What is likely to be the immediate practical outcome 
of this great informal national assize we shall probably 
not know until after the conclusion of Mr. Asquith’s 
term as Minister in attendance on the King at Balmoral, 
and after the subsequent meeting of the Cabinet. In 
saying this we do not contemplate any direct inter- 
position of the Royal Prerogative in matters of party 
politics. But we are all agreed, we all know from 
history, that the duty of the Sovereign, under the 
strictest views of constitutional limitations, is, nor- 
mally, to seek the advice or consent of his Ministers, 
and at the same time to’‘‘ encourage ’’ them in the right 
way, and to ‘‘ warn’’ them against the wrong. Now, 
Mr. Asquith, when so consulted, will know that the 
momentous letter of Lord Loreburn as one of the 
highest authorities in the Radical party—indeed the 
only one of those authorities, except Lord Rosebery, 
entirely unfettered by official obligations—the hardly 
less important letter of another great Liberal, Lord 
Grey, and all the great discussion in the Press 
and in the country that has followed upon them, 
are public property, and are undoubtedly in the 
mind of the King as well as in the minds of his Ministers. 
So that it is quite impossible that Mr. Asquith’s advice 
to the King can now be what it might perhaps have 
been if those letters had not been published and this 
discussion not raised. 

For, to begin with, the theory of any ‘‘ mandate” 
for the present Home Rule Bill from the recent General 
Elections has been absolutely and undeniably exploded. 
Lord Loreburn, who was at the time, and until quite 
recently, in the Cabinet in the position of the highest 
judicial responsibility, declares plainly that of those 
who have been crying out for great changes in the 
government of Ireland ‘‘ Some say it should be ‘ local 
Government,’ others say it should be ‘ devolution’ or 
‘federation’, others say it should be ‘Home Rule’. 
Upon any interpretation of language the ideas denoted 
by these words run into one another’’. So, in the 
opinion of the Liberal statesman perhaps better 
qualified than any other to form an accurate judgment, 
even of those electors who in 1910 voted for some 
change in the government of Ireland, it is quite un- 
certain whether they voted for local government or for 
devolution or for federation or for Home Rule! And, 
as Sir Edward Carson well remarked at Durham last 
Saturday, Mr. Birrell himself has emphasised this un- 
certainty—for the Chief Secretary for Ireland has 
recently written to his chairman that even a Referen- 
dum might be vitiated by the electors wishing to vote 
against the Government for other reasons than Home 
Rule—referring, we suppose, to the Insurance Act and 
the Marconi business. 

Then again, in every letter that has been written and 
every speech that has been made since Lord Loreburn’s 
pronouncement, it is recognised, almost without excep- 
tion, that the passing of the present Bill into law will 
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be followed by “‘ fury and bloodshed ’’ in Ulster—and, 
too probably, in other parts of the United Kingdom. 
Though the Liberal ex-Lord Chancellor, perhaps too 
mindful of the feelings of his Liberal friends, speaks 
somewhat indiscreetly of ‘‘civil commotions’’ in 
Ulster, and of “‘the troops if called upon not failing 
to maintain order”’, and of “‘ serious rioting in the 
North of Ireland’’ to be ‘‘ put down in the end’’— 
even he declares that this may be ‘‘ at a heavy sacrifice 
of life’’. Lord Grey, and practically every other 
authority of importance, agree with Lord Loreburn that 
the forced submission of Ulster will lead to a ‘‘ more 
widespread and violent disturbance than we have ever 
experienced in our times, and will seriously impair the 
chance of a cordial partnership between Protestant and 
Roman Catholic Ireland’’. Lord Grey, indeed, points 
out that, under the Bill, the Protestants of Ulster are 
to be denied the right of administering their local 
affairs, and are to be ‘‘ forced to accept the rule, in 
matters affecting’ themselves alone, of a Catholic Par- 
liament in Dublin’’: and he adds, ‘‘ Federal Home 
Ruler though I am, I feel so strongly with regard to 
the iniquitous attempt to dragoon these Ulstermen into 
a dishonourable condition of political servility, that I 
am prepared to take my stand with them in any action 
it may be necessary for them to take in their resolution 
to maintain for themselves the elemental rights of free 
men 

All this overwhelming weight of the highest and most 
authoritative Liberal and Home Rule opinion must 
force Mr. Asquith’s hand, even if he cares nothing for 
the passion of Ulster, or for the serious misgivings that 
are known to be felt by some of the more reputable of 
his own colleagues. It is now, we repeat, impossible 
that he can advise the King, who is of course as well 
acquainted with all these circumstances as himself, to 
force such an ‘“‘ iniquitous’? measure—Lord Grey’s 
words—into law behind the backs of his people. The 
alternatives, for the moment, are: (1) a Conference; 
(2) an immediate Dissolution ; or (3) Resignation. The 
last two courses would be equally available to the Prime 
Minister after the Conference, if it should prove a 
failure—for, in that case, it would probably sit only 
for a very short time, as the irreducible minima on both 
sides are pretty well known, and if no device could be 
suggested by which these could be harmonised, further 
discussion would obviously be futile. The advantage 
that resignation would offer him over an immediate dis- 
solution would be in the maintenance of the Nationalist 
alliance intact. 

The hope of Lord Grey in a Conference—and pro- 
bably that of Lord Loreburn and most of the other 
advocates of that course—is, of course, that some 
scheme of Federalism might be found to cover the 
minima demanded by Ulster and by the Nationalists 
respectively. A somewhat whimsical plan, with this 
object in view, was put forward by Mr. Churchill, a 
year or two ago. If that plan were worked out to its 
logical conclusion on the Canadian system it would in- 
volve a Parliament with an Executive Council for local 
affairs responsible to it, in the following centres: 
Dublin, Cork, Galway, and Belfast, for Ireland; Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and Inverness, for Scotland ; Cardiff, 
and perhaps Chester, for Wales ; and, say, Winchester, 
Exeter, Birmingham, Manchester, York, and New- 
castle, for England; with the Imperial Parliament over 
all at Westminster. As the Parliament sitting in 
Belfast, with its Executive Council ruling Ulster, 
would be responsible only to the Imperial Parliament 
and Government in London, the situation for Ulster 
would be much as at present, while Leinster, Munster, 
and Connaught would each have that full control over 
all local affairs that is the only desire of those Home 
Rulers who, according to their own professions, do not 
desire either to bully or rob Ulster or to be independent 
of the Empire. Mr. Churchill’s plan was received with 
much laughter at the time, as being a resuscitation of 
the Heptarchy; but as all Imperial powers would be 
rigorously confined to the Imperial Parliament and 
Government, it would be rather analogous to the con- 
stitution of Canada, where the Provincial Parliaments 


and Executive Councils, though controlling each its 
own local affairs, are all of them really and effectively 
subordinate to the Dominion Parliament and Govern- 
ment at Ottawa. That such elaborate administrative 
machinery would be both costly and cumbersome goes 
without saying. Moreover, it would leave religious 
minorities in each one of the Irish provinces to be 
** dragooned ’’ by the majority. But it may be worthier 
of closer notice than Mr. Churchill was able to obtain 
for it, if only to show that it may not be altogether 
impossible for a Conference to arrive at some better 
conclusion than the bloodshed and civil commotions 
into which Mr. Asquith is now obstinately driving this 
country, to please Mr. Redmond, and to cling to office 
for a few months longer. 


THE DISSOLUTION PREROGATIVE. 


ati the Parliament Act a good many people have 

been overhauling their constitutional notions and 
asking themselves what is the function of the Crown in 
the modern State. The question of a dissolution is one 
aspect of this general inquiry, and it will be well not to 
remove it altogether from its context. The present 
controversy is mainly due to such removal. Both sides 
are quite right. On the one hand the Crown has the 
power to dissolve. On the other hand the power must 
be exercised through responsible Ministers. What is 
more, even such exercise may be unconstitutional. 
The word is vague, but here it means that if 
the Ministers to whom the Crown entrusted office 
with a dissolution were beaten at the polls, an 
attempt would be made to put legal fetters on the 
Crown’s action. All this is so obvious to minds 
familiar with English constitutional practice that it 
is a little hard to understand what the quarrel is about. 
But carry the argument one step further and all 
becomes clear. The right to dissolve is a part of the 
prerogative, and it is only by the exercise of this extra- 
legal power that the Crown asserts itself. But how 
should the Crown assert itself, of its own motion ?—or 
at the behest of Ministers? To answer that the Crown 
only acts through responsible Ministers is true enough, 
but does not help us. What we want to know is 
whether the prerogative is wholly controlled by the 
Crown’s servants. Is it never to be exercised except 
by their advice? 

The distinction between action under advice and 
action by consent is vital. Insistence upon it has 
lifted the Crown above party politics. In all matters 
of party controversy, and particularly in giving assent 
to party legislation, the Crown acts on the advice of 
its Ministers. But these are not matters of the pre- 
rogative. Where the prerogative is invoked the 
Crown becomes active. It may even initiate proposals, 
in which case consent must be given by its Minis- 
ters. More usually the initiative comes from the 
Ministry, which requests the consent of the Crown. 
Happily, it is possible to illustrate both cases 
from the use of the Peer-making prerogative during 
the last ten years. It was understood that the 
Coronation peerages of 1902 were conferred by King 
Edward VII. himself, though the Ministry was careful 
to explain that it assumed full constitutional responsi- 
bility for them. On the other hand, the Crown’s inten- 
tion to create a large number of Peers in 1911 was 
formed on the request of Ministers, and Ministers 
themselves emphatically recognised the Crown’s free- 
dom of choice by requesting guarantees. Careful con- 
sideration of these two instances shows precisely how 
the prerogative is exercised, and these instances are 
the more valuable because they are recent. We know 
comparatively little of the actual working of our Con- 
stitution after 1861, the year when Queen Victoria’s 
correspondence stops. 

So much for the facts. The prerogative is exercised 
by the action of Crown and Ministers in concert, whereas 
the general executive and legislative powers of the 
Crown are exercised by the action of Ministers only. 
But it is not enough to establish the facts. The 
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British constitutional genius always gets round facts 
when they do not suit it. And so we come to our 
main question of the functions of the Crown. Do the 
facts suit modern ideas? In our view the Crown exists 
to secure continuity of administration. The drawback 
to party government is that each side has some tempta- 
tion to spend its time in undoing the other’s work. The 
Crown exists to prevent that. A Prussian King once 
described himself as the first servant of the State; a 
British King is the first Permanent Civil Servant of 
the State. Especially does this conception of monarchy 
hold good of the prerogative. The prerogative is 
outside and above the law. It is invoked to deal with 
matters which the law cannot adequately handle. It 
embodies those reserve powers whose existence is 
essential if a State is to survive all the accidents of 
fortune—those powers which have baffled constitution- 
makers in every age. Strip the Crown of its voice in 
the exercise of the prerogative, place the prerogative 
unreservedly in the hands of a party Ministry, and 
that Ministry becomes at once unconstitutional. A 
Ministry as we understand it is continually dependent 
on the confidence of Parliament, but a Ministry clothed 
with the full prerogative would be in some sense auto- 
cratic. The purpose of the British Constitution is to 
prevent the exercise of autocratic power, and this 
purpose is achieved by the arrangement under which 
Ministers are appointed by the Crown and are 
responsible to the House of Commons. 

That a dissolution should be a matter of prerogative 
is intelligible enough. The duration of a Parliament 
is fixed by law. Clearly, however, there will be occa- 
sions on which a Parliament cannot run to its full 
term. Equally clearly a Ministry will be tempted to 
seek a fresh expression of confidence from the 
electorate whenever it feels itself popular. The pro- 
blem is to create a power of dissolution for use in 
emergencies, but not to place that power in the hands 
of a party Ministry which might exercise it for party 
ends and to the detriment of free government. The 
problem has been solved by placing the right to dis- 
solve Parliament in the hands of the Crown. It is a 
right which, paradoxically, may be best exercised by 
refusing to exercise it. The Crown as the head of the 
Permanent Civil Service is respectful of the law. Its 
position is that a Parliament must run its normal 
course if government can still be carried on. Queen 
Victoria was always reluctant to assent to an early 
dissolution. More especially during the earlier part 
of her reign, when the presence of an unattached 
Peelite group made all political combinations unstable, 
did she take the view that an alternative Ministry was 
preferable to a dissolution. Her common-sense con- 
trolled her natural pleasure in the exercise of her 
prerogative. In a constitutional State, she felt, appeal 
ought not to be made to emergency powers except 
under pressure of necessity. 

There is another reason against the positive exercise 
of the prerogative. Suppose there is a dissolution and 
that the confidential servants of the Crown fail to 
command the confidence of the resulting Parliament. 
Then there will follow one of those divergencies of 
view between Crown and people which have proved so 
disastrous to England in former times, and which so 
much of our constitutional practice has been devised 
to prevent. Unionist opinion has always regarded it 
as important that a change of Government should 
precede a dissolution instead of following it. It is 
unseemly that the Crown should even appear to be 
reposing confidence in Ministers of whom the country 
does not approve. Mr. Balfour was much taunted by 
his opponents for insisting on resigning in 1905. Why, 
they asked, did he not dissolve then or earlier? Mr. 
Balfour resigned because he anticipated defeat at the 
polls, and it is the general and very proper principle 
of Unionist Ministries to dissolve if they expect to 
win the election and to resign if they expect to lose 
it. Such action shows becoming respect for the pre- 
rogative of the Crown. 

Dissolution, then, is a matter of prerogative; and 


this prerogative is generally exercised negatively. (It 
is true that no recent Parliaments have expired by 
effluxion of time, but that is because opinion regarded 
seven years as too long a term, and the Crown 
willingly used its prerogative to give effect to opinion. 
The dissolution of a Parliament in its third or fourth 
session stood on quite a different footing and was 
distinctly repugnant to Queen Victoria.) But it would 
be wrong to infer from this negative action of the 
Crown that its right to take positive action has fallen 
into complete abeyance or even that such action is 
only taken on advice. In the famous memorandum pre- 
sented to the King on the breakdown of the Constitu- 
tional Conference, Ministers spoke of advising a dis- 
solution. The language was incorrect. Ministers do 
not advise dissolutions, they ask for them; and it 
will be a bad day for constitutional liberty in England 
if Ministers are ever placed in control of the dissolu- 
tion prerogative. The influence of the Crown in secur- 
ing continuity of policy would be greatly diminished ; 
the action of the Legislature in assigning a term to the 
duration of Parliaments would be set at naught; and 
the Ministry would be equipped with autocratic powers. 
However clearly we may indicate the limitations under 
which the prerogative can now be exercised, we must 
never forget that it is an appanage of the Crown and not 
of Ministerial office. 


LABOUR FULL OF TONGUES. 


T seemed that “‘ just for a ribbon to stick in their 
coat ’’ the motor-omnibusmen in London were pre- 
pared to lay all the omnibuses idle. Probably it is the first 
time that the substantial afflictions of a strike have been 
threatened to employers and workmen, and the long- 
suffering passive public, for such an apparently trivial 
object. One’s first impulse was to deride the idea, and 
refer scornfully to a strike mania, a sort of contagious 
mental epidemic which is attacking all classes of work- 
men, so that they rage indifferently either about their 
own or other people’s grievances. But a little philo- 
sophical reflexion, of which most of us have managed to 
pick up a sufficiency from ‘‘ Sartor Resartus ’’, reminds 
us that nothing is so serious as a fight about a symbol 
—anything to do with dress and drapery. We all 
flaunt badges and symbols on cap or coat as an indica- 
tion to the outer world that we are proud to belong to 
some school, university, or society, or to some club for 
athletics, football, cricket, or fishing. It is a prevalent 
craze to distinguish ourselves in this way; and there 
is nothing vast numbers of people would object to more 
strongly than any interference with their liberty to 
bedizen themselves as they please. Look at the Odd- 
fellows and Buffaloes and Freemasons, how they revel 
in badges and symbols; and the trade unions are com- 
posed largely of the same kind of men. And they are 
allhuman. Even Messrs. Tilling, who were so alarmed 
and appeared so unrelenting about their men spoiling 
such nice becoming uniforms with incongruous badges, 
were human in this. They, too, are proud of the 
uniform they have designed ; it is their symbol or badge 
of the concern in which the managers and directors take 
a pardonable pride. They could not endure the inter- 
mixture of symbols. It hurt them as if it were a 
piece of bastard heraldry. Did they want to interfere 
with the unionism of their men? Not at all, they 
declared. They had never inquired whether the men 
belonged to a union or not; but they could not un- 
moved stand by while the artistic lines of their uni- 
form were spoiled, made inartistic by badges which 
interfered with the otherwise charming appearance of 
their men. The dispute was a difference of taste. 
It is therefore very remarkable that Messrs. Tilling have 
agreed to waive their objections and allow the badge 
to be worn, though their esthetic views must of course 
remain unchanged. In accordance with well-known 
principles of human nature, it was likely that a strike 
on such a dispute would be far more intractable than 
one about more concrete causes of quarrel. The public 
may congratulate itself on the magnanimity of Messrs. 
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Tilling, which’ 3aremarkable display onsu a point. 
Let a quarrel t. a on a matter of wages, or we condi- 
tions of employment, and there is some prospect of 
practical considerations and commonsense thinking 
being brought to bear on a settlement. It was there- 
fore rather a hopeful fact that this quarrel was not con- 
cerned about the abstract question of the respective 
symbols of Messrs. Tilling and their employees, and 
nothing else. The sympathetic strike of motor-men, 
of the County Council tramway men, and of the tube- 
men, would then infallibly have been started to defend 
the natural birthright of free Britons to wear a button 
or a ribbon in their coat or their cap as they chose. 
We have escaped this inexorable position by Messrs. 
Tilling’s self-denial. 

What unimaginative persons might consider the 
trumpery question of the uniform having been decided, 
the prospects of a complete settlement and the return 
of the men to work appeared certain. The omnibus 
men had believed and declared themselves to have many 
grievances long before the button or badge question 
became acute but yet they did not strike. They laid 
a statement of some of them before the Select Com- 
mittee on Motor Traffic; they demanded uniform rates 
of wages, better conditions, less hours and better 
arrangement of hours; quite a practical list instead 
of the merely sentimental dispute about the badge. 

It is another, and less, sentimental cause of quarrel that 
is destined to be the real trouble. It is more formid- 
able than the badge and incapable of compromise. 
This is the refusal of the employers to recognise the 
official authority of the unions in discussing settlement 
terms. They appear likely to be as stiff-necked in 
refusing as the men will be in persisting. The 
London General Omnibus Company offer to receive 
a deputation of its men to discuss grievances. The 
men refuse to attend unless the recognition of the 
union in negotiation is conceded. They would not 
get a penny more or an hour less for it; and the 
directors of the company, we are sure, are quite a 
match for any trade-union officials. But it is the 
principle of the thing: and when men get fighting 
for the principle of the thing and badges and sym- 
bols, farewell, in most cases, to good sense and good 
temper and practical considerations. It is the non- 
recognition of the Transport Workers’ Union in Dublin 
that has started the demand of the railwaymen in 
Birmingham and Liverpool for a National Sympathetic 
Strike in England and Ireland which has been con- 
sidered and sharply refused by the Executive of the 
National Union of Railwaymen in London. In number- 
less other instances of great strikes and small the ques- 
tion of recognition or non-recognition has been an 
irremovable obstacle to a settlement. One of the most 
serious elements in the quarrel at Messrs. Tilling’s is 
that the company would not negotiate with the officials 
of the union to which their men belong. The men 
had thus two important grounds for beginning a 
strike which hardly appeared to admit the possibility 
of accommodation. 

Upon this rock of non-recognition the apparently 
hopeful concession of Messrs. Tilling about the wear- 
ing of the badge has split. Pure symbol the badge 
hardly was; obviously wearing it meant the assertion 
of the right to recognition of the union. 
things were inextricably mingled; and to grant the 
wearing of the badge while refusing the recognition of 
the union was to leave the matter open with all its 
possibilities of a strike to secure this and to bring 
forward whatever other complaints the omnibusmen 
are able to deploy. This is the position which Messrs. 
Tilling’s offer has left wholly undetermined. 


CONQUERING NATURE. 


S OME odd possibilities are suggested by the scientific 

discussions at Birmingham this week as to the ulti- 
mate results of changes now at work in the conditions 
affecting the world’s industry. It is generally assumed 
that the progress of civilisation, however rapid, will 


The two. 


mainly follow more or less familiar lines. The future 
is simply to be an intensification of the present. It 
is, of course, recognised that great changes may be 
effected by modifications of the social system, by the 
march of invention, and by the disturbance of the poli- 
tical centre of gravity. But, in the view of most thinkers, 
civilisation, though inevitably loaded with new com- 
plications, will in essence preserve its present character. 
It may be questioned whether this assumption makes 
enough allowance for one great law of change. Civi- 
lised man is in a sense as much the victim as the 
beneficiary of his own ingenuity. Every fresh conquest 
of nature brings him embarrassment as well as spoil. 
We are familiar enough with the operation of the law 
in its smaller manifestations. We see that every for- 
ward step in the perfection of industry blends tragedy 
with triumph, and when the pace of improvement 
becomes excessive, as during the last twenty years, such 
problems as the displacement of labour assume an un- 
comfortable prominence. But it is by no means unlikely 
that the future will afford a demonstration of this sinister 
side of progress on an altogether grander scale than 
has yet been seen. It may be no longer a case of a 
dying trade here and there, but of a fundamental and 
world-wide revolution in the conditions of industry. 
There are two great facts to be considered. The first 
is the progressive attenuation of coal supplies, which 
may operate long before the point of actual exhaustion 
is reached, merely by the rise of prices to a commercially 
unprofitable figure. The second is the development of 
other forms of energy, and their cheap and easy distribu- 
tion over vast areas by conversion into electric current. 
For the moment the coal-using countries are at no dis- 
advantage; indeed, they have still a substantial start 
in the industrial race. But any great increase in the 
cost of procuring supplies may easily place them under 
a most disastrous handicap, with results by no means 
easy to calculate. Already Northern Italy, with cheap 
electric power gathered from the Alpine torrents, is in 


} rapid process of conversion from a mainly agricultural 


to a mainly industrial region. It needs‘no great effort 
of imagination to conceive, in certain circumstances, a 
complete disturbance in the relations of the industrial 
countries of Europe, an efflux of capital from the older 
manufacturing regions, and an enormous development 
of States which are now mainly pastoral or agricultural. 

But that is one of the smaller possibilities. A 
vaster field of speculation is opened up when we con- 
sider those enormous areas, lying between the tropics, 
whose humble office is at present to feed the industries 
of the white races. In any event the partial indus- 
trialisation of these regions must be considered within 
the range of possibility. But the change would come 
with astonishing rapidity should science one day solve 
the great problem of a direct utilisation of solar energy. 
Small experiments in California have shown that it is 
quite possible to obtain motive power for machinery 
from the concentration of the sun’s rays. An elabora- 
tion of the system, making this boundless source of 
energy subservient to commercial ‘‘ exploitation ’’ on 
a large scale, may remain for ever a dream of the pro- 
jector. But imagination can scarcely grasp the ultimate 
effects if such a development were actually realised. 
Capital, cosmopolitan in its instinct, and sensitive only 
to profit, would gradually withdraw itself from the tem- 
perate zones and seek new opportunities under a fierce 
vertical sun; and labour, under penalty of starvation, 
must seek to follow it. We have seen in this country 
the effects of a comparatively simple industrial revolu- 
tion—the decay of the ancient country towns, the deso- 
lation of the land, the concentration of population in 
a few great centres. But all that is but a feeble aid 
to the realisation of the problems arising from an indus- 
trial drama of which the whole world would be the 
theatre. 

It is idle to speculate whether, in such circumstances, 
the European would successfully adapt himself to 
altered conditions ; whether he would supplant the native 
races, or dominate them, or be absorbed by them. But, 
apart from the possibilities of a gigantic industrial 
change of the kind suggested, it seems certain that the 
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next fifty years will witness a quickening of life in the 
tropics to which history can afford no parallel. Hot 
countries are every year becoming increasingly impor- 
tant to the white races, and the tendency to work up 
raw material on the spot, rather than to export it in 
a rough state, is visible in more than one recent enter- 
prise. It appears highly probable that, as time goes 
on, the European wili establish himself everywhere be- 
tween Capricorn and Cancer—not as a temporary exile, 
but as a permanent settler with a strong sense of nation- 
ality. We may anticipate colonies rather on the old 
Greek than the modern British model, but real colonies 
nevertheless, not mere aggregations of migratory 
speculators. The tropical city of the future will be a 
home, as well as a factory. It may even develop its 
own code of ethics, its own literature, its own art, and 
in a few generations may present a type wholly distinct 
from the parent stock. It is true that so far, except in 
highly favourable situations, the climate of the tropics 
has proved fatal to the preservation of a pure white 
race. But it is by no means so certain that excessive 
heat alone is an enemy against which the European 
fights without hope of permanent triumph. We have 
yet to estimate the full effects of the application of 
modern medical science to the health problems of equa- 
torial countries. But already remarkable changes have 
been made. Where civilisation has taken deep root, 
cities within a degree of the Line are little more un- 
healthy for Europeans than the average great town of 
the temperate zone. Englishmen live for years in Singa- 
pore without a serious ailment, and some even find it 
possible to play football in a temperature of ninety 
degrees Fahrenheit. It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that half a century hence the danger of dying from 
cholera or yellow fever between Cancer and Capricorn 
will not be appreciably greater than the risk of pneu- 
monia in an English March. The maintenance of female 
vigour and the health of children in a fiercely hot en- 
vironment is perhaps a more difficult problem; but our 
experience in India has shown that there is no insuper- 
able bar to something like the normal conditions of 
family life under a vertical sun. 

All great changes seem incredible until they come, 
and inevitable when they have been accomplished. A 
Sussex ironmaster of Norman days would have been 
mildly amused by the suggestion that the barren and 
harried North would some day extinguish an industry 
purely dependent on a plentiful supply of charcoal. 
Supposing him to be a man of ideas, he might have 
added some general reflexions on the energetic, pur- 
poseful spirit of the South, and the natural shiftlessness 
and insouciance of the men of Yorkshire and Northum- 
berland. Modern Manchester can as little conceive of 
cut-throat competition from Timbuctoo or Old Calabar 
as medieval Bruges or Ypres dreamed of ultimate ruin 
from the enterprise of English weavers. The silver- 
smiths of Ephesus, specialising in images of Diana, 
had no prevision of the days when learned professors 
of the Christian faith, coming from the most barbarous 
province of the Empire, would burrow in the sand for 
traces of their city and temple. The dreams of the 
Pharaoh who knew Joseph gave no hint of a Professor 
Flinders Petrie. The same spell is on us. Yet the 
revolutions of industry are at least as impressive as 
those of political convulsion. Macaulay’s tiresome New 
Zealander has not yet arrived. But when he comes, he 
may have plutocratic company from the great industrial 
communities of Benin or Victoria Nyanza—a sporting 
set bent on hunting red-deer in the wilderness of 
the Black Country, or a mildly archeological society 
interested in the antiquities of the West Riding and the 
remains of Piccadilly Circus. 


BOOKS AND BOOMS. 


"Tae outcry against the libraries and the bookstalls 
because they have not ordered and displayed 
enough copies of two or three popular new novels 
leaves us rather cold. The outcry has been raised 
by the authors themselves. Mr. Hall Caine began, 
and he boomed it magnificently. It passed on to 


Mr. W. B. Maxwell and Mr. Compton Mackenzie, 
Both are writers of distinction, and we have already 
pointed to the merits of Mr. Maxwell’s story. The 
charge against the libraries and bookstalls is that 
Mrs. Grundy has nobbled them—made them crab 
valuable ‘“‘ artistic’’ work. 

Mrs. Grundy is certainly a very puzzling old lady— 
she must be old by now, for we seem to have heard 
she dates far back into the Victorian age. One 
always associates her somehow with the ‘ Mrs, 
Brown’’ of a popular—and extinct—author of our 
early childhood. One sees her with a large gamp, and 
her skirt will never be divided. She is a puzzling 
person because now and then she raises a commotion 
about some ‘‘ work of art’’ which is supposed to be 
dangerous to ‘‘ the morals of the rising generation ”’ ; 
then goes sound asleep and is supremely unconcerned, 
though a score of such works appear and find favour. 

For example, there is in ‘‘ John Christopher’’ a 
phase called ‘‘ The Burning Bush”’, a glorious piece 
of writing, but very broad indeed. Mrs. Grundy nevet 
spoke a word when it was given in English—in the 
excellent English of Mr. Robert Cannan; and even 
in one or two serious quarters where she is supposed to 
rule no attempt was made to put out the ‘‘ Burning 
Bush ’’—on the contrary its flame was fanned. 

We do not know to what extent, if any, Mrs. 
Grundy has been active over these stories, but any- 
how she surely cannot have been very effective, seeing 
that one firm alone bought 750 copies of one of these 
books to start with. If this be censorship by Mrs. 
Grundy, there has been more than one master-hand 
in literature who would have welcomed her aid! But 
seriously this matter about two or three novels is not 
one to be wept over with tears of blood. Nor really 
do we see that the libraries and bookstalls can do more 
than attend to their customers’ orders and their com- 
mercial interests. They are not academies. What is 
more, it is quite possible that the boom which has 
been caused by this dispute about censorship or 
Grundyism will even make the public demand for the 
novels larger than it would be without a dispute. It 
is surprising what can be done by a boom. Probably 
the Rowley poems and the ‘‘ Song to David’’, boomed 
by a past-master in the business, might be sold in 
thousands of copies. 

But there is a present problem, an ever-pressing 
problem, about the sale and circulation of books, that 
is of immense importance. If Mr. Maxwell and Mr. 
Mackenzie will turn to this problem and try to solve 
it, we will join them heart and soul. The question 
is this: How are we to check the tendency to-day of 
the reading public—the great majority at least of that 
public—to read indifferent literature and to overlook 
almost wholly some of the really good books that are 
published ? 

It is past all dispute that the public taste in literature 
is like the public taste in art, like the public taste in 
drama, like the public taste in music. Exercising some 
restraint, one can only say that it is wanting. 

The fault, if we go to the root of it, is not the 
fault of the libraries, the bookstalls, the booksellers, 
the publishers. It is simply in the reader, it is in 
the buyer. He pays the piper and he insists on calling 
the tune; and the pity of it is he, the buyer, will 
not pay the piper at all if the tune is too good. 

One has very often talked to publishers, and it is 
always the same true tale. In the competition of the 
books, the really good work is always in risk of going 
under. Especially to-day it goes under if it is what 
booksellers call ‘‘ on the short side’’. One could give 
from one’s own personal experience of book business 
plenty of examples of good things going under and of 
things that are not good flourishing greatly—like a 
green bay tree. Everyone engaged in literature can 
cite examples. 

Grotesque as it may seem, books, for one thing, 
are often appraised by bulk— 


“It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make Man better be’’, 
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wrote Jonson in the noblest of his little poems. But, 
alas, the firm conviction of too many buyers is that 
bulk does make a book worth buying and reading. 
“Ninety thousand words or you shall not see the 
colour of my money’’, says the man who is going to 
have a six-shilling or a seven-and-sixpenny book. It 
is not—if we go to the root of it—the bookseller 
who says this: it is the reader who insists upon it. 
Length, bulk, he will have these. 

He pays for quantity—above all he pays for quantity 
in works of imagination—the very realm in which one 
might suppose quantity not to be a prime considera- 
tion. How curious that as paragraphs and articles 
in popular journalism tend to grow shorter and shorter, 
popular books tend to become longer and longer! The 
poor little short story, for instance, what chance has 
it in such a company—the story that, if it is good, aims 
alone at quality? 

Not long ago Lord Morley made a speech after 
dinner, in which he dwelt with complacency, with hope- 
fulness, on the outlook for literature. One wishes one 
could likewise take a happy, hopeful view. It is so 
much more pleasant to be an optimist than a pessimist. 
It is far better for the temper and for the digestion. 
Every pessimist has probably longed some time or 
other to say 

**God’s in his Heaven, 
All’s right with the world ”’. 


And certainly every author, who has been, or thinks 
he has been, slighted by the public unfairly, would be 
the bigger author if he could view the public with 
the philosophy of Browning—‘‘ Ye who like me not, 
God love you!”’ 

But the digestion has to be good indeed, and equally 
so the dinner after which one can lean back in the 
chair and take a roseate view of the public taste and 
judgment in literature to-day. Education is believed 
to be the remedy. Presumably we all believe that more 
or less. But it is a terribly slow remedy, slow as the 
movements of a glacier, and scarcely more perceptible. 
If only our aggrieved authors will hit on some device 
to give education a fillip in this matter, they will do 
an immense service to the public. Have they any 
practical plan? Frankly, we have none. 


SCIENCE OUT-OF-DOORS. 


6 irwees science and living science have had a 
long fight against laboratory science and dead 
science, if the terms are allowable; and the battle has 
never inclined quite so distinctly to the side of the open 
air as at this year’s meeting of the British Association, 
It would be altogether absurd, of course, to be- 
little the pure chemists. They have made modern 
advance possible. They have scattered superstition 
and made research real. In every branch of scientific 
work we must continually come back to the chemist and 
to the mathematician, even to the anatomist, for in- 
formation on this head and that. They supply the 
straw which makes the new brick-making sufficiently 
easy. But the master position is now taken by those 
who investigate life. It was prophesied years ago, I 
think by that most charming German writer, Kerner, 
that botany would come to be regarded as the fount 
of the sciences. A seed is the mightiest alchemist. It 
performs the cardinal mystery of the world, almost in 
the twinkling of an eye. It builds up cell upon cell, 
so that you see ons of evolution between the sowing 
of the corn and the coming of the first green blades. 
And more : it takes hard, lifeless, inorganic stuff—some- 
times first ‘‘ treated ’’, it is true, by living organisms— 
and transmutes it into organic living material that can 
flourish in the sunshine which drew it into life. This 
prophecy of the place of botany among the sciences is 
being rapidly fulfilled in curious and unexpected ways. 
It would be easy to exaggerate the nature of this 
change; but it is indisputable; and one of its results 
is that a new sort of man of science has appeared. As 
the interest, and therefore the endeavour, have shifted 
from the laboratory to the garden, the personnel has 


changed ; or perhaps it should be said that new recruits 
have been won. England has always been the home 
of *“‘the Fancy”’. Throughout the North Country, 
and indeed here and there through the South, are men, 
amounting in all to many thousands, who have a 
capacity that often amounts to genius for detecting 
differences and for breeding to produce and accentuate 
these differences in a sweet pea, in a rat or a mouse, 
in a feather-legged pigeon, and in the finest farm stock. 
These tribes of fanciers were of incalculable value to 
Darwin, who expressed towards them that thorough- 
going admiration which the great generaliser almost 
always feels towards the little short-sighted men who 
make his generalisation possible; and they do not 
always return the compliment. The English Fancy 
has long exercised this genius, but it has not been scien- 
tific in the strict sense. It is riddled with superstitions, 
with almost ineradicable superstitions ; and the astound- 
ing force of instinct and sense-perception often works 
in actual conflict with scientific reason. But it is one 
of the most curious developments of the time that the 
Fancy has been diverted quite suddenly into the true 
channel of science. The agent has been the revival of 
Mendel’s law of heredity, round which the biologists 
wage a war hardly less vigorous than the Huxley and 
Wilberforce duel. It would be superfluous here to 
discuss the details and expand the formule of the law 
that this old Austrian monk discovered among his 
garden peas, publishing the results, the essentially anti- 
Darwinian results, in the very year of the publication 
of the ‘‘ Origin of Species’’. It is sufficient for the 
present purpose that a fact of heredity is brought out 
which the most obstinate gardener can prove to his own 
eyes within three years. He crosses a tall sweet pea 
with a short sweet pea, and all the children are tall. 
These, again, are self-fertilised, and their children—the 
grandchildren of the tall and the short parents—are 
partly short, partly tall in more or less definite propor- 
tions of two to one. These short sweet pea grand- 
children will breed true to shortness till the end of 
time. The previous marriages with tallness have not 
affected them in the very least. Without going further 
into the technicalities of the subject, and following out 
the intricacies of ‘‘ gametes ’’ and ‘“‘ heterozygotes ’’, it 
is plain that here is a really obvious scientific principle 
which the ordinary man may work upon and prosper, 
both in plants and animals. It has provided a formula 
to prove or disprove, to encourage or irritate ; and both 
encouragement and irritation are potent aids to 
progress. 

One of the more obvious results of the zeal for this 
law has been the setting up of what some more light- 
hearted critics have labelled the heredity farm. No- 
thing at this year’s British Association so touched the 
curiosity of the scientific people, as well, of course, as 
the most unlearned camp-followers who crowd about 
them on these occasions, as the joint visit of the zoo- 
logists and botanists and agriculturists to a market 
garden near Nuneaton. The garden, which covers 
about 100 acres, has been a market garden of the 
usual nature through five generations of the family who 
still own it. Nor is its original purpose altered, but 
everything is now excluded which cannot be regarded 
as an aid to the study of heredity ; and pigeons, hens, 
rabbits, rats, horses, have been introduced ; while out- 
side the boundaries the village families give oppor- 
tunity for the study of the law in the human race. In- 
cidentally, it is interesting to know that here was first 
proved the incontestable fact that the colour of the 
human eye—and unhappily several of the eye’s diseases 
—are inherited strictly in accordance with this law. 
But the argument I would pursue is this, that the 
farmer of this farm is essentially a fancier become a 
man of science using the supreme gifts of the fancier 
in the direct pursuit of a great scientific principle. The 
so-called farm is famous all over the world. Major 
Hurst’s berberis, from which have sprung a thousand 
varieties of quite distinct features, is becoming as 
widely known as the evening primrose on which de Vries 
has founded his famous, some would say notorious, 


theory of ‘‘ mutations ’’, as opposed to the slow, even 
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progression of Darwinism. Two of the most original 
papers read at the Association were contributed by 
retired Army men who have been led to work at science 
in the garden, stirred to the pursuit by out-of-door 
interest, not by laboratory training. It is because of 
this new and happy combination of native wit, 
especially conspicuous in the fancier, and _ scientific 
imagination that English workers have begun to take 
a recognised lead in the study of life, especially of 
heredity. We have, of course, a quite exceptional 
number of young physicists and chemists whose work 
is of international scope. But the more conspicuous 
lead has been taken in the other field, in the open field. 

Of the actual discoveries recently made, there is one 
—as it were, re-made again and again at this Burbage 
garden—which deserves peculiar attention. It is this: 
We are accustomed to think that a larger and more 
beautiful variety of a flower is an example of evolution, 
has come about, that is, by the addition of qualities, 
by the increase of complexity. Nature, as art, ad- 
vances from the simple to the complex. These students 
of garden heredity quite disprove the view in many 
particular cases. Some of the most beautiful flowers 
are now produced, as can be easily proved, by with- 
drawing a quality, by subtracting an attribute. The 
reason is that certain qualities fight, and one is always 
conquered. It is latent, and only when the other is 
removed and complexity reduced can the other quality, 
which may be that of size or brightness of tint, come 
into its own. It may be so with human progress, and 
the simplicity of genius be a scientific fact as well as 


a saying of obvious metaphorical truth. 
W. B. T. 


THE IMMORTAL CROWD. 
By Artuur A. BAUMANN. 


were was it that described professorial lectures 
as ‘‘ the words of idle old men to inexperienced 
youths’’? It is an unkind saying, but not wholly 
untrue. Dr. McKechnie is a lecturer on law and 
history in the Glasgow University: and I do not 
think that I shall wrong him by saying that his book 
on ‘‘The New Democracy’’* is a_ réchauffé of 
lectures addressed to the red-gowned undergraduates 
of Glasgow. For this purpose, the instruction of 
youth, the book cannot be too highly commended : 
its doctrine is sound: its record of recent facts 
animated and accurate: and its inferences from those 
facts unimpeachable. But the work suffers from the 
defects to which all books of the kind are obnoxious— 
namely, that the facts are fresh in the memory of 
all but the young, and that the inferences, for all 
men who can reason, are obvious. In truth it is 
very difficult to say anything about the New Demo- 
cracy and the present Government that has not already 
been said, or written, in the reviews, magazines, 
weekly and daily press. The Sovereign has been 
reduced to a lifeless thing, a club with which to 
brain the opponents of the Government. The House 
of Lords has been degraded to a level below that 
of the Senate under the Roman emperors, for it is 
compelled to choose between passing bills it detests 
or seeing its assent dispensed with. The House of 
Commons is not allowed to debate, but merely to 
vote. And now the owners of property are to be 
deprived of their votes. All these things have been 
done in the last six years; Professor McKechnie 
reminds us of them: but unfortunately we knew them 
too well. The method of the New Democracy is 
simple, like all the efforts of supreme power: it is 
merely to destroy everybody and everything that 
oppose its wishes. The famous Baird of Gartsherry, 
when asked as a Radical candidate what he would do 
about the Decalogue, replied, ‘‘ I’d just abolish it ’’. 
Whenever an interest, a class, an institution, or an 
individual opposes the Government it ‘‘ just abolishes ”’ 
him, it or them. There is no other reason even 


* “The New Democracy and the Constitution."’ 
Sharp McKechnie. Murray. 6s. net. 


By William 


attempted to be given by the apologists of Govern- 
ment for the abolition of the plural vote than that 
its possessors are generally Conservatives. The plural 
voters are not numerous; but it is alleged and 
believed that in certain constituencies they actually 
succeed in returning Conservative members: there- 
fore they must be, like Baird’s Decalogue, 
‘‘abolished ’’. That is really the history of the last 
six years in a nutshell. 

But why this talk about the ‘‘ New’’ Democracy? 
There once arose a discussion as to the meaning of 
‘“voung’”’ as applied to corporate individualities— 
what is the meaning of a young nation, or a young 
club? Democracy is certainly more than two thousand 
years old; and judging by the plays of Aristophanes, 
the conversation of Socrates, and the lectures of 
Aristotle and Dr. McKechnie, it is exactly the same 
to-day as it was in the fourth century before Christ. 
I refreshed my memory recently by reading the 
comedies of Aristophanes in Bohn: it is astonishing 
how modern they are; only I am afraid the Censor 
would not allow a modern playwright to write as freely 
of ‘‘the beast with many heads’’. I find the same 
bottomless credulity with regard to the promises of 
politicians; the same suspicion of the educated 
minority; the same eagerness to transfer by taxation 
the property of the rich to the poor; in the British 
as in the Athenian democracy. The fallacy which 
underlies democracy, old and new, is immortal: the 
idea, namely, that the poorest and most ignorant 
class of the community are qualified to govern. Of 
course the poor and the ignorant do not, cannot, 
govern: but they are persuaded that they ought to 
govern, and in the meantime to give their votes to 
those who do govern. 

I suppose the reason why Dr. McKechnie and others 
write about the New Democracy is that the claim of 
mere numbers to rule over property and experience 
was never plainly asserted in Great Britain until 
within the last few years. Nobody is annoyed or 
surprised by Mr. Lloyd George’s assertion of the 
claim: Mr. George is of the crowd, and acts after 
his kind. But that the claim should be made by men 
like Mr. Asquith and by Lords Loreburn, Morley and 
Haldane is enough to make a cynic of the most per- 
sistent idealist. And the claim could never have been 
made successfully if the aristocracy had not ceased 
to believe in themselves, and if the rich did not refuse 
to believe in their power. After all the people are 
quite right to laugh at a peerage which laughs at 
itself. The House of Lords laid down its arms and 
surrendered before it had even been seriously attacked, 
at the mere rumour of an investing force. If the 
Lords do not respect their own constitutional rights, 
why should anybody else respect them? As for the 
rich, they either do not realise their enormous power, 
or they are too timid or too indifferent to use their 
weapons. The number of persons who pay income- 
tax is just over a million: if every payer of income- 
tax would subscribe ten shillings a year, an annual 
political fund of £500,000 would be provided. With 
such a fund seventy or eighty seats could certainly 
be gained in England. In London alone thirty seats 
could be won by money, without infringing the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act. Drop Tariff Reform, and give me 
a campaign fund of half a million, and I will under- 
take to seat an overwhelming Tory majority at 
S. Stephen’s. The rich, however, will never shell 
out until they are really frightened, and then it may 
be too late. At what precise point they will begin 
to be frightened, it is impossible to predict. It is 
morally certain that within a few years we shall have 
an income-tax of 2s. 6d., and a super-tax on the top 
of that. Will that be sufficient to make the moneyed 
class plank down the dollars in their own defence? 
The Tory party may be bankrupt of brains; but it 
is not yet bankrupt of money. When will it begin to 
use the only weapon that is left to it? 

Books like this of Dr. McKechnie’s serve a further 
purpose than that of instructing undergraduates. A 
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simple record of the events of the last six years 
corrects the popular fallacy that the average Briton 
is a Conservative at heart. The British Constitution 
has been swiftly transformed from government by 
King, Lords, and Commons to the absolute rule of 
the Cabinet, which is given its power by a majority 
in the House of Commons. That is a startling 
change: and “‘ populus non curat’’. It is proposed to 
repeal the Union, as a preliminary to restoring the 
heptarchy. Again, ‘‘ populus non curat’’. An Insur- 
ance Act is in force which profoundly modifies the daily 
habits of millions. It cannot here be said that the 
people does not care, because it meekly accepts the 
edicts of paternal Socialism. Let us hear no more of 
the congenital Conservatism of the British nation, 
which has become so debauched by the absinthe of 
revolution that it cannot live without its frequent 
drams. 


OLLA PODRIDA, 
By Joun PALMER. 


Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Henry IV.: Part II’’, The Coronet 
Theatre. 10 September. 


“‘The Harbour Watch.’’ By Rudyard Kipling. 
‘“‘ The Interlopers.’””, By H. M. Harwood. The 
New Royalty Theatre. 16 September. 


Fugitive.” The Royal Court 
16 September. 


UMOURS of Mr. William Calvert’s Falstaff pre- 

‘ ceded him, but they were neither loud nor 
long enough. It is the best Falstaff of this little 
time. It is, in parts, the essay of Maurice Morgann 
come to bodily life. Only once does he unmistake- 
ably go wrong. In the final scene the agonies were 
long drawn out. Painting the lily here is to attempt 
improvement upon one of the half-dozen greatest 
things in literature. The turning away of Falstaff 
is best done quickly, as Shakespeare has plainly signi- 
fied in the text. What a scene! There is no finer 
example of poetic justice even in the plays of Shake- 
speare. By poetic justice I do not mean a sober 
weighing of merits, an impartial dealing of the 
rewards of villainy and virtue, but an unconscious and 
an immediate imaginative sympathy with all kinds of 
men. ‘‘ To understand all is to forgive all’’ is a 
saying not wide enough to cover a “ poetic justice ”’ 
whose unpremeditated art is as spontaneous as the 
strains of Shelley’s bird. It makes a fool of Equity 
with her formal scales, of all who part mankind upon 
the right and the left to felicity or damnation. 

Mr. Calvert’s Falstaff is a rare visitation. I 
am afraid that, this season at any rate, we shall not 
look upon his like again. But I have another debt 
of personal gratitude to pay in thanking Mr. George 
Tully for again presenting Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
sergeant of marines in ‘‘The Harbour Watch’’. 
People who go to the ‘‘ New Royalty’’ must make 
a point of arriving at eight o’clock. Early dinner, 
with possible indigestion, is not much wherewith to 
pay for Mr. Kipling interpreted by Mr. Tully. I am 
afraid the machinery of the play does not improve. 
The village money-lender and the maiden in distress 
might belong to anybody. But after all it hardly 
matters. Edward Glass belongs alone to Mr. Kipling 
at his racy best. He comes to us straight from the 
authentic barrack-room of the ‘‘ Ballads’’, Whether 
Edward Glass has or has not any likeness to the 
marines of common earth I neither know nor care. 
I only know that the ‘‘ Aconite ’’ whence he came and 
all related places are a fairyland into whose Blue- 
book veracity I should think it a sacrilege to inquire. 
I devoutly hope Mr. Kipling will obtain an extended 
leave for more of his people to invade, occupy, and 
hold the theatres of London. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s ‘‘ The Fugitive ’’ is honest work. 
It has all the qualities of its author at their highest 
exaggeration, and, as I like to see people have the 
full courage of their vices as well as of their virtues, 
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I like it better than many of his more cautious dramatic 
utterances. Of course, the critics are able to pick 
grievous holes. They have all busily explained how 
Mr. Galsworthy’s heroine should have done rather 
this thing or that than the thing appointed her by 
Mr. Galsworthy. This merely means that Mr. Gals- 
worthy has been at rather less pains than usual to 
cover his tracks. As a general rule the mechanically 
inevitable logic of Mr. Galsworthy’s action successfully 
conceals from his audience that his people are acting 
always according to his direction and in illustration 
of his thesis—conceals, in fact, that they have no 
abounding life of their own. But in ‘‘ The Fugitive ”’ 
Mr. Galsworthy has not quite so deftly as usual fitted 
his people to his theme, so that his audience is able 
to proclaim of ‘‘ The Fugitive ’’, what is equally true 
of all his plays, that his people are figures in a demon- 
stration, fitted cunningly into place to seem of their 
own motion the gods of the machine. Let an instance 
suffice. Society, as always in Mr. Galsworthy’s plays, 
being the villain of the piece, the fugitive must be 
brought to a tragic end by the unassisted villainy of 
social conditions. She must be ruined by the world, 
not by any of the particular individuals that make 
it. The fugitive bolts from her husband because she 
cannot in her conscience satisfy the bond of marriage. 
Her husband does not understand her spiritually; he 
shall not therefore have her in any other way. Since, 
individually, men may be kind and chivalrous, it is 
just possible that a fugitive from hearth and home 
might be taken in and saved from villainous Society 
out of mere charity and goodness of heart. A friend 
of the fugitive does, in fact, offer to help her. Clearly 
this avenue of escape must be closed. Mr. Galsworthy 
wants to show that women who run away from their 
husbands and cannot earn their own living must either 
sell themselves or starve. Accordingly Mr. Gals- 
worthy, to shut out any possibility of disinterested 
shelp which might enable her to escape, makes his 
heroine declare that she will not take something for 
nothing. If a man insists upon helping her he must 
insist upon a reward. Here is a trenchant cutting of 
the knot! We are asked to believe that a woman 
who left her husband because she could not con- 
scientiously fulfil her part of the marriage bargain 
immediately offers herself to some one else upon pre- 
cisely similar terms, and finally refuses to be helped 
out of the position in which her author has placed 
her, except upon conditions that will prove her author’s 
case. Mr. Galsworthy’s heroine in effect declares: 
‘*T will be ruined in the way my author requires ’’. 

Nevertheless ‘‘ The Fugitive’’ is good work. The 
more or less straining of his characters to fit the 
scheme matters less in a play by Mr. Galsworthy than 
the degree of his inspiring fury against the world 
and things in general. ‘‘ The Fugitive’’ is red-hot 
with indignation. There is not a white heat of 
passion, but there is a sullen and sombre glow. The 
play is Mr. Galsworthy’s intellectual fist shaken in 
the face of an immovable wrong. Upon the intensity 
of his passion against things as they are depends all 
the energy and driving power of a play by Mr. Gals- 
worthy. Despite the continual slur or the actual con- 
straining of the motives of his heroine whenever her 
fate requires that she shall be driven yet another step 
upon the road to ruin, it is possible to be really urged 
into a passion by ‘‘ The Fugitive’’. The personages 
of Mr. Galsworthy are never, as men and women, 
imaginatively realised; but his anger, on behalf of his 
men and women, against mankind collected into socie- 
ties is utterly sincere. When Mr. Galsworthy passes 
on this fury to ourselves he has at any rate achieved 
what is art according to the definition of Tolstoi. 

Mr. Harwood’s ‘‘ The Interlopers ’’ is in some ways 
so good a play that (as Edward Glass would say) pity 
’tis tis true that it is in some way so extremely bad. 
The author has been to too many schools and suffers 
by striving after too many kinds of excellence. He 
must, forsooth, write as agreeably as Wilde, rob 


St. John Hankin of his talking philosopher, and fit his 
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people to a thesis after Mr. Galsworthy. His play is 
everything by turns and nothing very definite or very 
long. His principal figure, as a rather sardonic 
study of a husband in middle age, who would give 
to Eros what was meant for mankind, and is for ever 
ready with fine names for his necessities, would be 
genuine comedy, if he merely acted unpleasantly with- 
out unsuccessfully attempting to justify his conduct. 
Given a husband and a wife equally without humour, 
not too obviously in sympathy, and with a serious 
difference of opinion as to how much love goes to the 
square meal of an ordinarily healthy man, there will, 
of course, be trouble. The husband of Mr. Harwood’s 
play, instead of frankly facing the facts of his position, 
and realising that from his wife’s point of view as 
the mother of a family he was considerably over- 
sexed—that he must grin and bear it like a man, 
finding compensation in the responsibilities of a father 
—must needs fall to irrelevantly cursing the interlop- 
ing babies and lay upon them the burden of his 
discomforts. He is neglected, he tells us, for the sake 
of the children, so he goes off with a widow skilled 
in the ways of Eros, and, it is to be hoped, not likely 
to be troubled with interlopers. The just conclusion 
of these proceedings, supposing that Mr. Harwood 
would scrap his thesis in the name of common-sense, 
would be a penitent return of the erotic truant to his 
wife, self-convicted that all his fine talk was merely 
the promptings of uneasy flesh which, with the help 
of his wife, he would do well to keep within the bounds 
of decency. But Mr. Harwood clings to his thesis, 
and hopes to the end that his hero is justified in his 
own eyes and agreeable to the audience. My own 
reflexion upon leaving the theatre was that Mr. Har- 
wood’s play had afforded an excellent illustration of 
the difference between wit and humour. ‘‘ The Inter- 
lopers’’ suffers from a plethora of the one and an 
utter lack of the other. Mr. Harwood managed his 
ideas and his people with an agreeable intellectual 
dexterity. He writes better than nine-tenths of our 
practising authors. He can turn a phrase and flash 
out into an occasional aphorism not altogether empty 
of grace. Mr. Dennis Eadie, who can talk good 
prose more beautifully than any living actor, has, in 
fact, little to complain of in his part from Hankin. 
But of humour, that saves the clever person from 
being himself ridiculous, there was hardly a trace. 
None of Mr. Harwood’s characters had it, and it was 
only too clear that Mr. Harwood was himself not so 
conscious of their deficiency as he should have been. 
If Mr. Harwood will try again I shall follow him 
with interest. A farrago of derivations is not a good 
play. ‘‘ The Interlopers’’ will not do; but Mr. Har- 
wood, with his happy knack of dialogue and his bud- 
ding sense of character, will quite possibly come off 
one of these days. 


AN ICELAND MOUNTAIN. 
By Epmunpb SELous. 


N Iceland—land of marvels—there is a marvellous 
mountain, standing sheer and alone, amidst soli- 
tude, black, titanic, tremendous, a huge, compact 
mound (yet of limited hugeness) with extended frontage 
and flattened top, rising, abruptly and starkly, from a 
comparatively level surface, waste, wild and desolate 
—horror’s head frowning on horror. This is no high 
point of a general elevation, no ultimate peak of piled 
rock-masses, made, in long ages, by the uniform 
gradual upheaval of sedimentary strata that once lay 
deep beneath ocean. Everything speaks of fire and 
volcanic activity, of burstings and rendings, of molten 
torrents poured upwards, to pour themselves down— 
things violent, sudden and awful, that in a day, as it 
were, geologically speaking, brought this black mass 
into being. Its cliffs—not overhanging but bulging— 
are enormous bastions of cooled lava, its rocks frag- 
mented masses of this or some other once equally in- 
candescent uprush, into which bits of another material, 
also of igneous origin, seem to have become jammed 


and then partially fused with it—a theory which, though 
it may sound crude (nor is it insisted on), at least has 
the merit of accurately describing appearances. So 
rough and irregular is the surface of these rocks that 
wherever they can be walked on at all it is scarcely 
possible to slip upon them, and so hard are they that 
there seems something hostile in their touch—they hit 
the foot that treads them. All about are strewn heaps 
of loose, stone-like cinders (scoria the Romans would 
have called them, and we may too, if we like) that were 
thrown up in showers by the same volcanic agency, and 
which are often more widely distributed than the 
shattered fragments of the mountain wall itself. 

On the summit of this weird, silent mountain is a 
dark, silent, dead-lying lake, and even this water tells 
of fire, for it lies in just that sort of hollow which the 
crater of an old volcano ought (so say geologists) to 
form ; round it, that is to say, the ground rises more or 
less steeply, on one side making high, perpendicular 
precipices, the least broken-down part of that funnel, 
up which once rushed the torrential, red-glowing lava- 
streams. No lake, no pool, surely, ever looked more 
lifeless than this. The fox (never seen) may sometimes 
silently lap it, but no bird glides upon it or haunts and 
cries about its shores, which are of stones—bits of 
brown, shivered lava—that lie loose and bare, one on 
another, mossless and lichenless. There is no bird life 
at all—so it would seem—on the whole summit of the 
mountain (though not a high one), still less in those 
dreadfully gloomy gorges that at irregular intervals 
score its sides, to enter any one of which is to leave 
earth and move amidst a sort of infernal scenery. Here 
too one would think that these chasms—stages they 
might be on the road to Tartarus—had been burnt out 
by fire rather than worn out by water, so black, naked, 
stark and unlovely are they, so stern, grim and defiant- 
looking, so scathed and riven. Yet on reflexion, and 
when once away from their glamour, which endures not 
such a supposal, water might seem to have been the 
more potent shaping agency, for the bottom of each is 
the stony bed of a torrent, now dry, and at points in 
the ascent are black, grim-faced precipices—not high 
enough to be sublime—over some of which thread-like 
streamlets still dribble, which in winter will be thunder- 
ing falls. Such opposite appearances are confusing at 
first, but can be reconciled quite simply by supposing 
—or rather recognising, for it seems a well-nigh certain 
conclusion—that these gorges were originally torn open 
by the cooling of the lava, which forms the basic 
material of the entire mountain—one might almost say 
of the entire country—that they are, in fact, nothing 
but huge cracks in its surface, which, once made (by 
laws with which ‘‘ the educated reader ’’ will have been 
many times ‘‘ familiar’’ and may easily become so 
again), of necessity served as channels for such streams 
as rain or snow poured into them. But though com- 
bining their scenic effects with those which are due to 
the opposite element, these torrents are too brief and 
infrequent to have had much, if any, effect on the 
original outlines of the rocks amongst which they hurl 
themselves, whose iron hardness seems to have resisted 
not only their occasional lashings but even the more 
gradual but constant action of the atmosphere also. 
To the eye at any rate the stamp of fiery and abrupt 
action is still upon them. Nothing is worn smooth, 
nothing has crumbled, no edges are rounded, no points 
or sharpnesses blunted. All is as if it had been rent 
once violently to pieces, and remained ever afterwards 
with this first horrid impress upon it. Time has not 
softened, has not used ‘‘his stealing steps’’ here. 
There is nothing redeeming; crude, staring, uneven, 
spiked, splintered, grotesque-looking, uncouth, fright- 
ful, horrible, we have here the macabre in nature. So 
frowning are these black, salient masses—still instinct, 
as it were, with the original shock of their formation— 
that as one advances amongst them they seem almost 
actively to threaten one, as with clenched hand and 
writhed brow—one might think they even moved, to 
drive one back. 

There are other illusions. 


One sees here, much more 


often than with ordinary stratified rock, strange, wild 
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resemblances, or suggestions of resemblances, iaces 
of men or women, or—by some slight, hardly 
caught variation—of fiends, great uncouth animals, 
fantastic things, things not describable, like 
nothing, but which still seem struggling to be some- 
thing, and there are a few fairly close likenesses. The 
reason possibly is that the more irregular and violent 
the fracturing has been, the greater the variety of 
shapes that the fractured blocks have assumed, and the 
more chances consequently are there of such accidental 
imitations. Be the cause what it may, there will be 
hardly a point of view sometimes from which some 
sport of this kind does not look out at one, whilst here 
and there whole assemblages of such simulacra are to 
be seen. Here, for instance, in a tall spike of rock 
that seems to rise from the very centre of the chasm, 
we have an old man—or at any rate his head at the 
top of it—much more precisely definable than some to 
which personal names have been assigned. He is in 
profile, and his great prominent nose—long and thin— 
his eye, ear, mouth, chin and beard, with something re- 
sembling a Scotch cap on his head, are all as distinct 
‘*as any the most vulgar thing to sense’’. Almost 
opposite to him, at the angle where a smaller tributary 
ravine bursts, as it were, into the central one, another 
more irregular prominence becomes, at its apex which 
swells suddenly out, a great, massy, inchoate creature 
—half wild-boar, half hedgehog—with a green eye of 
lichen and green upstaring bristles of grass. Below 
this, again, a stern-faced old woman in a hood glares 
out most awfully—a case, it seems, of outraged pro- 
priety—whilst near her, and making one corner of the 
same squarish mass, is a more dreadful face, that of a 
man become monstrous and writhed in some passion not 
to be quite seized, but expressing something hideous 
and horrible. 

Such are the strange, stony beings that haunt these 
**ebon shades and low-browed rocks ’’, these ‘‘ Stygian 
caves forlorn ’’, but for real life—bird-life, there is not 
much other in Iceland—one may wander far without 
either cry or wing-beat ‘‘ breaking the horrid silence ’’. 
Excepting perhaps the——-_ Stay, for here are both, 
and neither is of the raven—the bird just about to be 
excepted—but far other, a lighter stroke, and, for the 
note, nothing that can be termed either a croak or a 
bellow. It is, in fact, more like a squeak, and this, 
with the narrow, pointed wings, rapidly beaten for some 
half-dozen times or so, and then extended glidingly till 
the next vibration, proclaims its utterer to be of the 
hawk or rather falcon tribe, indeed a true falcon and not 
the less noble because so small a one as a merlin— 
as doughty a little Raubritter perhaps as ever couched 
lance in air or had a castle that hung there to fly to. 
This last, as it now appears, is overshadowed by—nay 
pressed right into—the flank of that nameless creature 
forming the summit of the projecting rock-mass, and 
rests, in part, upon the very head of the awfully frown- 
ing old woman. Between these fantastic seeming- 
guardians the female bird even now broods, and the 
“* little eyases ’’ nestle. For the male, he has flown on 
beyond them and sits perched now, a sentinel, on that 
most prominent feature of the grim figure opposite ; 
nor is it long before he has an opportunity of showing 
the conscientious, nay rigid manner in which he con- 
strues his duties, and the mettle he is made of. For 
now, with steady flap, in a course parallel with the face 
of the mountain, comes a bird of sable plume—the 
raven indeed—and surely, to the eye of reason, at a 
quite inoffensive distance from the sacred citadel. 


“But jealous souls will not be answered so.” 


Hardly has the air thickened over the brow of the gorge 
—though far down it—when, with his loudest twitter- 
ing squeak, or squeaky twitter—a poor note at best— 
the watcher rises on the wing and, like the wind or 
an all-feathered arrow, comes sweeping down upon the 
imagined intruder. The latter, at one and the same 
instant, sees, hears and recognises the small ‘‘ winged 
vengeance ’’ with which he is disagreeably familiar, 
and, putting instant speed into his own pinions, there 
is NOW a most exciting chase. For some time the raven 


seems holding his own, mounting as he goes, but at 
last, far from home, the merlin overtakes him, gets 
above him, stoops, strikes, then mounts, stoops and 
strikes again—and yet again—several times, and with 
effect always; the black feathers are rumpled with each 
stroke, and a few float out upon the air. ‘Then the bird 
of darkness shoots downwards, gliding, at last, just 
over the ground, but still pursued, still pin-pricked, till 
finally he settles upon it. It is his last resource from 
annoyance, at least, if not danger, that which he em- 
ploys (when in time) against the great jer-falcon, a bird 
for which, with duck and ptarmigan, he is common prey 
—was rather, since with the increase of the scientific 
ornithologist, the Icelandic jer-falcon has gone, or almost 
gone, from Iceland’s mountains, though it still holds 
out, stuffed, in her shop windows, and is extremely 
common on her banners and banknotes. But in the old 
days, when there was less science and more life, this 
grand tyrant might sometimes be seen floating back- 
wards and forwards above the grim black bird, who, 
at each swoop, would turn a little upwards, by a slight 
motion of the head, a beak which even he, under such 
circumstances, found it convenient to respect. 

Meanwhile the triumphant little champion—for to 
have forced a raven to do for him all that it could have 
done to save itself from a bird which has been exalted 
into the national emblem, whilst still in the food-requir- 
ing stage, is surely a triumph—has flown back to his 
post of duty, there, for some while longer, to sit guard- 
ing the home, which he insists upon identifying with 
the entire gorge, and which against even the eagle 
himself he would be equally ready to defend. 


MOTTOES. 
_ By THe Ricut Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL. 


H ERALDIC mottoes may be reckoned among the 

trivialities of blazonry. The shield and its 
charges are sacrosanct; no British subject is entitled 
to assume armorial bearings, or alter those which he 
has inherited or received, without a fresh grant from 
one of the Kings of Arms in the United Kingdom. In 
Scotland, indeed, the Lyon King is still empowered to 
seize all goods and furniture on which arms not duly 
matriculated are displayed, and withal to fine the 
offending owner in £100 Scots. But nothing hinders 
a man from adopting what motto he may fancy, and 
some amusement may be derived from tracing the play 
of such fancy in mottoes which have become hereditary 
in old families. 

Some of these bear an historic significance which may 
be misinterpreted in this professedly pacific age, when 
there are far greater armies afoot in Europe than in 
any previous period of the world’s history. Thus, 
several years ago, when what was at that time the 
principal hotel in Princes Street, Edinburgh, was re- 
built and thrown open under the auspices of one of 
‘*the clan that is nameless by day’’, and there was 
graven over the entrance in bold characters the motto 
of the said Clan Alpin—‘‘ E’en do and spare nocht ’’— 
thrifty tourists may have turned away to seek quarters 
where they were less likely to be done. 

Even so, to modern understanding nothing short of 
violence and rapine seems breathed in the motto of the 
Dukes of Atholl—‘‘Furth Fortune and fill the 
Fetters! ’’ Howbeit, it may convey a somewhat less 
truculent meaning when read in connexion with three 
centuries of war waged between England and Scotland. 
The revenues of land-owners were then extremely pre- 
carious: rents at the best of times were paid almost 
wholly in kind, and when produce and stock of all sorts 
had been destroyed or driven off by an invading army 
the lairds had to indemnify themselves in some other 
way. ‘The most sporting and hopeful expedient was to 
capture from the enemy some opulent baron and hold 
him to ransom. I am far from suggesting that this 


was the only use of the fetters, but it was one. The 
same idea is more naively and modestly expressed in 
the motto of the ancient Border family of Riddell— 
“*T hope to share’’. 
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Crossing the Border, one finds the great house of 
Percy also ‘‘hoping’’. They were content during the 
troubled fourteenth century with the bland ejaculation 
‘‘Espérance’’. But before the seventh Earl had fol- 
lowed his father to the scaffold in 1572, this motto had 
been amplified into ‘‘ Espérance en Dieu’’, an exem- 
plary sentiment, in good sooth, and perhaps it is un- 
generous to make any sinister inference from the 
constant association of the original ‘‘ Espérance ’’ with 
the well-known Percy badge—a fair crescent enclosing, 
on a ground half blood-red and half sable, a golden 
fetterlock, surely a fitting hieroglyphic for midnight 
raiding. 

The mention of a crescent reminds one that, to this 
day, the full moon is known on Loch Lomondside as 
‘“ Macfarlane’s Lantern ’’, reminiscent of the nocturnal 
activity of that most acquisitive sept, whereof the chief 
was content with the innocent legend ‘‘ Loch Sloy’’, 
the place of muster for a driving raid. 

For cynical frankness nothing can beat the crest and 
motto of the Kirkpatricks of Closeburn—a hand hold- 
ing a dagger distilling drops of blood, with the legend— 
‘‘T make sure’”’ (or ‘‘ siccar’’ as it ought to be), for 
these were the words with which Sir Roger prefaced 
the coup-de-grace he gave to the Red Comyn before 
the altar of the Grey Friars of Dumfries. As a purely 
militant motto, none is nobler than that handed down 
from the same time by the Good Sir James of Douglas 
—‘‘ Jamais arriére’’. 

As head of the Macphersons—the great Clan Chattan 
—Sir John Macpherson Grant still displays the warning 
—‘* Touch not the Cat but [without] the Glove ’’, nor 
used it to be wise to disregard it in dealing with this 
turbulent sept. 

The county Palatine of Lancaster lies too near the 
Scottish Marches for its knights of yore to affect pacific 
intentions ; wherefore the de Traffords, whose forebears 
Norman William found established there, explain the 
secret of their permanence by the bold phrase—‘‘ Gripe 
griflin; hold fast!” their arms being a red griffin on a 
white field. The Stanleys, too, have been settled long 
enough in the north to warrant their motto—‘‘ Sans 
changer ’’, albeit it did not restrain two Earls of Derby 
from changing political sides during last century—the 
14th earl from a Whig to a Tory, and the 15th earl 
from a Disraelian Conservative to a Gladstonian 
Radical. A like fond aspiration for stability in an un- 
stable world is conveyed in ‘‘ Bydand’’, the motto of 
that branch of the Gordons now represented by the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon, and by “‘ Stabo’’, that 
of the Hathorns of Castle-Wigg. 

In these days when anything of a missile nature will 
do to fling at landowners, it behoves them to be guarded 
in the admissions they may be tempted to make as to 
the nature of their title-deeds. Was it prudence, then, 
or a nice sense of humour that caused the Dukes of 
Argyll to exchange their eighteenth-century motto— 
** Vix ea nostra voco ’’—I can scarcely call these things 
my own—for the more colourless one—‘‘ Ne oblivis- 
caris’’ ? The qualities for which bygone knights and 
barons proclaimed their preference by a choice of 
mottoes is not always conspicuous in their descendants. 
A friend of mine with a very long pedigree inherited 
with his title the simple motto—‘‘ I am ready ’’; and 
I am ready to back him to have missed more trains 
than any other man of his age. 

Mottoes framed as puns or jeux-de-mot upon sur- 
names are generally senseless and often irritating. One 
of the best is a play upon the name of Fane, Earl of 
Westmorland—‘‘ Ne vile fano’’—Offer nothing un- 
clean in the temple (or to a Fane). It is a shade less 
frivolous than ‘‘ Templa quam dilecta ’’—How charm- 
ing are the Temples—borne by Sir Richard Temple of 
the Nash. ‘‘ Festina lente’’ for the Earls of Onslow 
may pass, and so may “‘ Ne vile velis’’—Desire noth- 
ing ignoble—for Nevill Marquess of Abergavenny, 
seeing that both iegends convey, however insipidly, 
more or less of precept. Doubtless there are members 
of the present Parliament retaining a kindly remem- 
brance of Sir Charles Forster, who received a baronetcy 


in 1874, and with it the punning motto—‘‘ Sit fors ter 
felix ’’—May his lot be thrice happy ; but what can be 
said for the silly platitude of ‘‘ Ver non semper viret’* 
—Springtide does not last for ever—for the Vernons? 
How much more inspiring a bold command, such as 
‘* Gang forward !”’ of the Stirlings, or ‘‘ Gang warily” 
of the more canny Drummonds, who emphasised their 
advice by setting their shield of arms in a compartment 
strewn with calthrops. ‘‘ Boutez en avant!’ of the 
Irish Barrys has a fine Donnybrook ring in it. 

It must surely be due to the affected pedantry of 
eighteenth century heralds, pursuivants and clerks that 
so many of our more recent armorial families are 
afflicted with mottoes of preposterous inanity. Not 
that the Earl Marshal himself doth set a very inspiring 
precedent with his ‘‘ Sola virtus invicta’’, whether one 
construes ‘‘ virtus’’ as ‘‘ valour ’’ or ‘‘ virtue’’. But 
that seems almost fiery alongside of such a Pecksniffian 
composition as has been inflicted upon Lord de Ramsey. 
‘*Patientia et perseverantia cum magnanimitate.’’ 
Why omit any of the cardinal virtues from such a pro- 
clamation of ruling motives? Compare that with the 
manly Huguenot legend borne by Baron de Villiers, 
Chief Justice of South Africa—‘‘ La main 4 l’ceuvre”’, 
or with the Duke of Hamilton’s emphatic ‘‘ Through !”” 
The science of heraldry, once as exact as it was exact- 
ing, ought not to be responsible for labelling honour- 
able families with copy-book commonplace such as 
‘*Immersabilis est vera virtus ’’—True valour is irre- 
pressible (Codrington, Bart.), or ‘‘Sola bona que 
honesta’’—Only honest things are good (Lord 
Colebrooke). 

Nothing in heraldic lore is more quaint than the tradi- 
tional origin of the motto ‘‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense ”’, 
adopted for the oldest extant Order of Chivalry in the 
world—the Garter. Knights of the Thistle are well 
content with the motto of the Kings of Scotland— 
‘*Nemo me impune lacessit ’’, or, as Scots love to have 
it in the vernacular—Wha daur meddle wi’ me?— 
a sentiment so finely condensed into ‘‘ Defence not 
Defiance ’’ for the Volunteer Force lately extinguished. 
As for the Order of St. Patrick, its motto—‘‘ Quis 
separabit? ’’—Who shall separate us?—will receive a 
different answer according to the quarter to which it 
is addressed. 

To conclude : there never was a nobler motto devised 
for any peer than that conferred upon John Scott, son 
of a Newcastle ‘‘ coal-fitter’’, when he was raised to 
the peerage as Lord Eldon in 1799, and received with 
his grant of arms the legend ‘‘ Sit sine labe decus’’— 
Let honour be stainless ! 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LORD LOREBURN AND THE CONFERENCE. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Moor Park, Rickmansworth, 
15 September 1913. 


S1r,—Lord Loreburn, in the ‘‘ Times”’ of the 11th 
inst., preached an eloquent sermon with ‘‘ Confer- 
ence’ as a text. It has been much commented upon, 
generally with praise, in some cases with fulsome 
praise, for no one who wishes to be candid will deny 
that the author has treated his subject from the point 
of view of a stalwart partisan. 

He declares himself at the outset a supporter of the 
Government’s Home Rule Bill, that Bill so violently 
thrust upon the House of Commons, that Bill sent up 
to the House of Lords under conditions which limited 
discussion and were fatal to amendment, that Bill 
which seeks to establish a separate legislature in 
Dublin with an executive responsible to it, and couples 
this with conditions, notably financial conditions, 
which, by all but common consent, are inequitable, 
unworkable, and absurd. He says it seems to him 
probable that this Bill will become law next summer, 
and that riots will ensue, although he flouts the idea 
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that these riots will assume the dimensions of civil 
war, or, indeed, any dimensions with which ordinary 
methods will not be sufficient to cope, and here I think 
he is right. As I read the situation, there need not 
necessarily be riot on the part of the Bill’s opponents. 
These latter will merely stand aside, and, upon truly 
democratic principles, pay taxes and render other 
necessary acts of obedience to an authority appointed 
by themselves, loyal to the monarch of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, but irrespon- 
sive to pressure from an alien Government established 
in Dublin. That situation, inevitable if Lord 
Loreburn’s supposition that the Bill will pass 
in the course of next summer is correct, pre- 
sents some very unpleasant alternatives to the 
minds of its promoters, which were probably in Lord 
Loreburn’s mind when he penned his manifesto. He 
approves of the Bill, he wants the Bill, but he does 
not want the consequences ; and a happy idea, born of 
previous experience, occurs to him—the idea of a Con- 
ference. A Conference, he says, though that is ques- 
tionable, can do no harm to anybody, and I suppose, 
from his point of view, no good, unless it results in 
getting the Bill and getting rid of the consequences. 

Conscious, however, of the great probability that a 
Conference would prove abortive, and at the same 
time aware of the deep apprehension which exists in 
the public mind as to what will happen if the Bill 
becomes law, Lord Loreburn endeavours to counteract 
it by drawing an almost lurid picture of what will 
happen in the case of its rejection, and throwing the 
responsibility of its darkest features upon the temper 
with which Ulster has met the project of her extinc- 
tion. He argues that because the major portion of 
Ireland, which may be roughly described as its priest- 
ridden and dollar-driven portion, has for a generation 
returned Home Rulers to the Imperial Parliament, if 
no Bill is passed establishing a separate legislature in 
Dublin, there will be worse riots than in the contra 
case. Let us examine that argument in the light of 
recent history. During the years 1906-10, when the 
Government had a majority independent of Irish sup- 
port, they studiously avoided any attempt at 
legislation upon the subject of Home Rule, and yet 
there were no riots. It may be that Ireland was not 
so free from crime in those as in the preceding years, 
for the agitator.is always more or less at work, and 
has most scope for his nefarious trade when a Govern- 
ment is in power which is known not to number the 
protection of law-abiding citizens amongst its duties. 
Yet not only were there no riots in the ordinary sense 
of the term during those years in Ireland, but there 
was a distinct advance under all the heads which indi- 
cate prosperity. But even if all this were otherwise, 
it would be impossible to admit that because Ireland 
returns a majority of Home Rulers, she should have 
the Bill at present before Parliament or anything at 
all like it. To admit this would be to cut away all 
solid ground of resistance to pressure from a majority 
of members returned to an Irish Parliament for a 
removal of the artificial restrictions which in the 
present Bill purport to divide legislative independence 
from root and branch separation. He must be a 
“‘credulous optimist ’’ indeed who imagines that such 
pressure would not be applied, for although it does 
not suit them to say so at this moment, there is not a 
single Nationalist leader who, when his hands were free, 
and when out of the fullness of his heart his mouth 
spoke, has not declared that root and branch separa- 
tion is the object in view, and that any minor conces- 
sion can only be accepted as a step towards that 
ultimate goal. When, therefore, this inevitable pressure 
came to be applied, what is now regarded by Lord 
Loreburn as a deadlock would recur in a vastly aggra- 
vated form, and any conclusions at which a Conference 
might have arrived in the meantime would be swept 
away like chaff before the wind. 

It is this reflexion, no doubt, which has twice 
actuated England and Scotland in refusing to Ireland 
any exceptional measure of autonomy. There is 


nothing up to the present to show that they have 
changed their minds, and Lord Loreburn fully admits 
that they are entitled to a say in the matter. Why, 
then, does he reject the only method of testing their 
opinion and suggest an alternative by which that 
opinion would be entirely excluded? He gives as a 
reason that ‘‘ a dissolution would not soften the temper 
of either side.’’ That would not be its function; its 
function would be to decide whether there is, as there 
always has been before, a majority of electors in the 
United Kingdom in favour of protecting the loyal 
Irish minority in the enjoyment of their civic 
rights. Incidentally, it would further decide whether 
there is any value in Lord Loreburn’s somewhat fanci- 
ful contention that England and Scotland desire 
Home Rule for Ireland because the business of 
the Imperial Parliament is so congested, and they 
want more time devoted to their own affairs, or 
whether the electorate recognise first that the Bill 
before the country would not minimise but aggravate 
that congestion ; and, secondly, that the main cause of 
the latter is the unbroken stream of legislation for 
which there is no demand, promoted for the purpose 
of securing a party advantage. 

In a passage of the letter under observation, re- 
markable for its want of sympathy with a community 
which is merely defending the common rights of citi- 
zenship, and which certainly would not have been 
shown by the writer if it were a community of South 
African Boers, he threatens Ulster, if she perseveres 
in her contumacy, not only with condign punishment 
administered before the eyes of unsympathetic fellow 
countrymen, but also with the loss of her trade. The 
possibility of the first she has, as we know, made up 
her mind to risk, and the chances of the second will 
probably leave her cold, because she apprehends more 
unendurable calamities should the feet of her enemies 
be firmly planted on her neck. She knows full well, 
moreover, that the trade which her industry has 
built up cannot be seriously injured without involving 
the whole island in ruin and bankruptcy. 

Lord Loreburn sums up his exhortations with a 
short treatise on the party system, invoking for his 
purpose such names as Queen Victoria, Sir Robert 
Peel, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Salisbury, and Mr. Balfour. 
In the not yet distant past his remarks under that head 
might have had some practical value, but they come 
too late. The last vestige of usefulness which the 
party system possessed as a factor in compromise has 
been torn away by the violent, unscrupulous and revo- 
lutionary methods of the Cabinet with which, as long 
as physical conditions were favourable, he acted in 
such Elysian harmony. 

Yours faithfully, 
Epury. 


THE KING’S PREROGATIVE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Hove, Sussex, 16 September 1913. 

Sir,—Is it not one of the first principles of constitu- 
tional law that his Majesty the King has not only the 
right, but the power, to dismiss any Government that 
does not represent the opinions of the country, and 
may then order a general election? 


I am, yours faithfully, 
B. R. THORNTON. 


MR. GEORGE AND LORD WOLMER. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 
Cardiff, 15 September 1913. 
Sir,—I missed my Saturpay of the 6th and did 
not see it until the 13th, hence this belated note. I 
think there is a simple explanation of the remarkable 
ebullitions from the pen of the irate Chancellor against 
Lord Wolmer which have amused all the world except 
most of the Welsh Radicals, and upon which you com- 
ment so caustically in your ‘‘ Notes of the Week ’’ for 
the 6th inst. Therein you pertinently ask ‘‘ How then 
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can these outbreaks of his serve in any conceivable 
way?’’ You appear to have forgotten for the moment 
the Welsh vernacular Press and the work it is engaged 
in for the Radical party in general and for the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in particular. 

It appears to me that the wily Chancellor, knowing 
full well that the Marconi business has prettily done 
for his reputation in England, feels that it may have 
a like effect (but to a lesser degree) in Wales even 
amongst his most abject worshippers—hence the self- 
applied ‘‘ whitewash by the bucketful ’’ which has put 
all the previous efforts of the English Radical Press on 
his behalf into the shade! Every word the Chancellor 
writes in his controversy with Lord Wolmer will be 
translated verbatim into the Welsh vernacular papers 
and periodicals, and only partial (and probably garbled) 
extracts from Lord Wolmer’s side are likely to appear 
if the usual practice is followed, which is almost sure 
to be the case here. Probably the commencement of 
the Georgian effort will be somewhat as follows : ‘‘ Lord 
Wolmer having charged Mr. Lloyd George with having 
made £30,000 profit out of his dealings in American 
Marconi shares, the Chancellor has replied in the follow- 
ing letter ’’ ; and then will appear the full text of the first 
letter in Welsh and so through all the series. By this 
method the Welshman gets the best of it and his 
opponent is made to look like a fool. 

It might be worth while for the Unionist party to 
expose and show up week by week the methods of the 
Welsh vernacular Press, or it might not; for although 
it would undoubtedly add to the gaiety of nations it 
would never reach the Welsh, who are nurtured and 
fed politically on the outpourings of writers in the 
vernacular who have little sense of humour and none 


of fair play. I am etc., 
Frep J. VEALL. 


THE REAL SOCIALIST LEADERS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay ReEvIEw. 


Sir,—In the Satrurpay Review of 6 September I 
read: ‘‘If the leaders of Socialism wish us to honour 
their doctrine they must make us honour their doing 

. . it is absolutely indispensable a man, if he is to 
be taken for an honest man, should practise what he 
preaches ’’. 

Surely there is error here? ‘‘ Meliora probo, 
deteriora sequor.’’ But even to think the good makes 
the evil one does a little less, makes it nearer to good. 
Only in a perfect world were it possible for practice to 
run with preaching ; indeed, the advance of humanity in 
our little world depends on preaching being in advance 
of practice. 

It is an absolute impossibility for any Socialist to 
practise what he preaches, so long as his environment 
remains what it is. To suggest that he should do this 
is as foolish as to demand from a fish, who preaches 
the superior existence of birds, that he should practise 
flying in the air. No man is a true Socialist who is 
not ready and willing to submit to Socialism in prac- 
tice ; but, until environment is such that submission is 
possible, no man can so submit. The very term ‘‘ Social- 
ism ’’ implies social, not individual, change. By what 
possible means could the “‘ brilliant little group of men ”’ 
you refer to practise Socialism? Doubtless—if true and 
honest men—they practise it to the greatest extent 
possible : they show equal courtesy to all, do unto others 
as they would others should do unto them, and refrain 
from wasting their substance in vulgar, useless luxury. 
And would they further Socialism if they denuded them- 
selves of all wealth and refrained from competition? A 
thousand times no. Socialism is not only opposed to 
communism, but equality in opportunity spells inequality 
in property ; and, while Socialism would put an end to 
useless and immoral forms of competition, it would 
otherwise increase enormously all scientific forms of 
competition. Under Socialism our present “ brilliant 
little group of men ’’ would, for instance, find competi- 
tion not confined to their own little coterie, for hundreds 
of mute, inglorious Miltons would find tongue and pen 
to enter the ring. 


Had Rousseau’s preaching no effect because of his 
practice ? Has Lassalle’s voice no influence now because 
his associates were ‘‘in society’’? If I, who write, 
must admit deteriora sequor, am I not a better man and 
of more use in the world because meliora probo? 

But one Man has ever existed, can ever exist, capable 
of practising what He preached: He was transcendent 
of humanity. We, ordinary men and women, can only 
better ourselves and our fellows by keeping always 
before us in thought and imagination an ideal practical 
state : discontent is divine; it is the handmaid of evolu- 
tion for mankind, physically, intellectually, and morally. 
Practice must follow, not run with, preaching. The 
honest man is not he who practises what he preaches, 
but he who tries to, for at the last we shall be asked 
not what we have done, but what we have tried to do. 

Your obedient servant, 
F. C. ConstaBLe. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 
Conservative Club, St. James’ Street, S.W. 


Sir,—Surely ‘“‘ A. F.’’ misses the point when he 
suggests that earnest Tariff Reformers ought not, on 
your showing, to go into Free Trade markets at all, 
if they are to fit their doctrine to their doing. 

All the Tariff Reformer says is ‘‘ Free Trade is a 
rotten and losing game for this country: we shall be 
richer all round when we have put a tax on the 
foreigner’’. The Tariff Reformer is not such an 
ass as to say that Free Trade is a wicked, cruel life 
and brain wasting system; and that he passionately 
opposes it on moral or ethical grounds. 

The Socialist on the other hand does say that Com- 
mercialism is wicked, cruel, life and brain wasting ; 
and he does passionately oppose it on moral or ethical 
grounds. 

It is idle and ridiculous to affect—as your corre- 
spondent A. C. K. appears to—that a man is entitled 
to declaim passionately against a certain practice, and 
then engage with the utmost vigour and success in that 
same practice, and do extremely well, financially, by 
it. 

It is as if a man preached all day with the greatest 
fervour against breaking the seventh commandment— 
but at night slid down the fire-escape. 

We cannot make a parade of virtue and at the same 
time make a practice of vice without in the end being 
found out and discredited. 

No amount of subtle reasoning will ever make 
the straight man doubt that consistency is a virtue and 
inconsistency a vice in all public men and preachers. 

Yours faithfully, 
A 


ON MANNERS, OLD AND NEW. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Cavendish Hotel, 83 Jermyn Street, S.W. 

Sir,—If it is true that manners make the man, it is 
equally so that conduct makes the gentleman. A man 
may be a gentleman, and also a blackguard. I like 
a blackguard very much, but a man can’t have bad 
manners and pose as a prince. Again, a man may be 
a gentleman and not have good manners; you can take 
that as a paradox or in any way you like. One of your 
“contributors ’’—as it is vulgarly called—says bad 
manners are due to selfishness. Although I have known 
many selfish people who have good manners, on the 
whole I agree. Witness the struggle in a corridor train, 
in a theatre, on a racecourse, or, indeed, anywhere 
where les beaux esprits et les beaux corps se rencon- 
trent. It is the survival of the fittest, or the devil take 
the hindmost—whichever way you please. 

Good manners are of a natural affinity due to con- 
fidence, impudence, charm, and appearance. I always 
suspect such persons, although, on the other hand, I 
am a great respecter of (some) persons. 

It is the giving of respect without the loss of dignity. 
It has nothing to do with class or position or pedigree 
or rubbish of that sort; I have seen as good manners 
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in a prizefighter as in a pedagogue—and better ; and, 
best of all, in a Highland gillie ; worst of all, in a Jack- 
in-office, in whatever country in Europe or America you 
prefer. 

You will never see bad manners in the East; but, as 
you wander West, you are impressed by the progress 
of Christianity and civilisation and the decay of taste. 

I have been to India, Africa, China, Japan, etc., and 
I have never seen a specimen of rudeness or bad 
manners, so it can’t be said in retaliation—however 
obvious in some ways—that it is my own offensiveness 
that creates them. I remember in Japan before rail- 
roads—i.e. when there was only one short line from 
Kobe to Kioto—the train was just starting when a 
native rushed into the station, was seized by the officials, 
and lost his train. He burst into roars of laughter. 
Could any climax be more polite than this? 

On the other hand, arrived in San Francisco (one 
should always go the other way) I began my ‘“‘ sojourn ’”’ 
there with eighteen days of quarantine. The reason 
given for this was not an intended access of offence, 
but a self-defence against the Chinese coolies we had 
on board, who were said to have smallpox, which they 
hadn’t. 

During the whole of this term of imprisonment the 
newspapers paid a great attention, personal, descrip- 
tive, and otherwise, to myself—my name all wrong. 
Sir Edward Eaton, I was; my _ pedigree—shocking 
insult—incorrect, and my income unfortunately grossly 
exaggerated. I had my revenge on a reporter at the 
hotel when I went on shore. I don’t believe they meant 
it, but they have their methods, which even then, some 
thirty years ago, were modern. 

I had a fine specimen of the Jack-in-office, too, at 
a place called Merced, in California, when the man 
behind the bar, being appealed to for sympathy for a 
filthy bed, replied: ‘‘ Well’’—or ‘‘ Wall’’ he said— 
**T guess sometimes you will get clean sheets or some- 
times you will get dirty sheets wherever you go”’. 

If anyone wants confirmation of such a scene let 
them read Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘‘ Across the 
Plains ’’, wherein he will see an account of a dinner at 
the Station when a humble person asked his neighbour 
to pass the mustard. 

‘‘Pass the mustard! Pass hell!’’ was the reply. 
“‘There is a gentleman here who is paid for that 
service ’’. 

I quote from memory. But this reminds me of another 
story, which is not 4 propos, but is rather amusing. 
Scene: A dining-room; table d’héte at a hydropathic 
establishment at Harrogate. Vis-a-vis, a polite gentle- 
man offers the other to ‘‘ take the cruets’’. Answer: 
“* No, thanks ; they’re only electro-plate.’’ Good, don’t 
you think? 

The best of manners will not produce a gentleman 
if, for instance, he goes back on his word or neglects 
a debt of honour. Honour among thieves and gentle- 
men, if you please ; manners can never alter or retrieve 
character or rectify dishonest results. It is the veneer 
and the French polish that conceals the truth. It is 
the application of the confidence trick, in fact. 

The Arab is always dignified: he never stares; he 
is as unconscious of you apparently as a sheep. A 
Japanese, though intensely curious, is always smiling, 
gentle, and polite. They may be humbugs, but they are 
pleasant, and that is the greatest asset a person can 
have. I believe I am very unpleasant, so I know what 
I am talking about. 

Yours faithfully, 
WituiaM 


LISTER AND ANTI-LISTER. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAay REvIEw. 


15 Queen Mary Avenue Queen’s Park Glasgow 
g September 1913. 
Sir,—Your article ‘‘ Lister and Anti-Lister’’ in the 
SaTuRDAY Review of 6 September makes very interest- 
ing reading ; unfortunately it contains some statements, 
on the authority of Dr. G. T. Wrench, which are at 
absolute variance with fact, and it is to correct these 


at the earliest possible moment that I venture to address 
you now. 

Summarising Dr. Wrench, your reviewer says of 
Lister : ‘‘ His results were published, but they did not 
affect practice in Glasgow or Edinburgh or London ”’ ; 
and again, ‘‘ Until 1877 the Glasgow, Edinburgh and 
London professions remained obdurate’’. These 
allegations are untrue so far as Glasgow is concerned 
at any rate. Dr. Wrench seems to me in fact to have 
condescended to a kind of literary artifice, to magnify 
the early difficulties of his hero in order to make the 
ultimate victory the more striking, and I think it a pity 
he has done so, as his case for Lister is quite good 
enough without it. 

What are the actual facts as regards Glasgow? I 
had the privilege of being one of Lister’s students during 
his last year in Glasgow, 1868-69, and I state most 
positively that even then Lister had not only made en- 
thusiastic disciples of all his students, but had captured 
every house-surgeon in the Royal Infirmary and every 
man of the younger generation of surgeons ; indeed, be- 
fore he left for Edinburgh all the senior surgeons (with 
one exception) of the Royal Infirmary were practising 
Listerism more or less thoroughly. It is true that the 
older surgeons were for a time hard to convince, and 
small blame to them: no man, towards the end of his 
career, likes to have the foundations of his faith 
ploughed up or to be told that throughout his whole pro- 
fessional life he has been working on entirely wrong 
lines. Nevertheless it is the absolute fact that in 1870, 
that is seven years before Dr. Wrench’s fateful date, 
every infirmary surgeon here, with the one exception 
above noted, was practising antisepticism to the best of 
his ability, while among the younger men I cannot recall 
the name of a single doubting Thomas. To mention 
only two of the younger surgeons—Sir Hector C. 
Cameron and Sir William Macewen were in 1869 on 
the threshold of their career, and I fancy it would 
stagger these gentlemen to be told that they ‘* remained 
obdurate ’’ until 1877. 

Of Edinburgh I naturally know less than I do of 
Glasgow, but of this I am certain, that in 1870, and 
therefore long before 1877, Lister’s teachings had made 
a stir in Edinburgh, and that there as in Glasgow the 
master’s influence was already all-powerful, especially 
with the younger and therefore more receptive men. 
And it is particularly absurd to say that ‘‘ Edinburgh 
elected him not for his work but because he was the 
son-in-law of their great surgeon, James Syme’’. The 
profession in Edinburgh were anxious to have Lister 
with them; there, as in Glasgow, it was felt that not 
only was Lister a great teacher, but that through him 
they were participating in a movement which was 
destined to revolutionise their art. Lister was already 
a man of commanding scientific reputation, a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, and author of many valuable writings 
on such subjects as inflammation, coagulation of the 
blood, the pigmentary cells of the skin of the frog etc., 
all of which, singularly enough, led up to and facilitated 
his immortal work on antiseptics. It is wrong therefore 
to suggest that his reception in Edinburgh had anything 
in it of chilliness. 

Of London prior to 1877 I can say nothing; but if 
Dr. Wrench’s information regarding London is no more 
trustworthy than that as to Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
then I can only observe ‘‘ I ha’e my doots ’’. 

With apologies for troubling you with this lengthy 
(but really much too short) communication, 

I am, Sir, yours very truly, 
Avex. NAPIER. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIALISM. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—Referring to Mr. C. F. Ryder’s letter in your 
issue of 6 September, perhaps it is not reasonable to 
ask the Churches to give a considered judgment as to 
whether private property is right or wrong morally. 
The conditions under which private property is acquired 
and held are determined by laws enacted by constitu- 
tional government of the people for whose spiritual 
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welfare the Churches stand. Private property is 
therefore consonant with Christian Church teaching— 
as it exists in fact. 

The declaration of the non-morality of private pro- 
perty is not inconsistent with the view of the under- 
standing, but experience shows it to be inconsistent 
with statesmanship. The necessity of statesmanship 
is occasioned by the fact that the affections of man 
and not reason would predominate in its absence. With 
the predominance of reason in the nations, laws would 
become historical records merely. 

Yours, etc. 
READER S. R. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
Oscott College, Birmingham, 
12 September 1913. 


Sir,—In your issue of the 6th inst., Mr. C. F. Ryder 
writes as follows: ‘‘ From the Church which claims to 
be semper eadem, and which for nearly two thousand 
years has accepted private property as lawful and right, 
we are entitled to expect something better than 
indecision ”’ 

A clear and definite statement of the ancient doctrine 
of the right of private property, in the face of the denials 
of the Socialist party, was given by Leo XIII. in his 
Encyclical Letter ‘‘ On the Condition of the Working 
Classes’’, 15 May 1891. He there deals professedly 
with the subject of private property both in goods and 
land from p. 13 to p. 19 (the letter is obtainable in 
pamphlet form from the Hon. Secretary of the Catholic 
Social Guild, 4 Tavistock Square, W.C.) I will quote 
a few passages. 

1. ‘‘ Every man has by nature the right to possess 
property as his own.”’—P. 14. 

2. The special ‘‘ limits of private possession have 
been left to be fixed by man *s own industry, and by the 


laws of individual races ’’.—P. 15. 
3. ** With reason, then, the common opinion of man- 
kind . has found in the careful study of nature, and 


in the laws of nature, the foundations of the division of 
property, and the practice of all ages has consecrated 
the principle of private ownership, as being pre- 
eminently in conformity with human nature. . . . The 
same principle is confirmed and enforced by the civil 
laws—laws which, so long as they are just, derive from 
the law of nature their binding force.’’-—P. 17. 

4. ‘‘ The first and most fundamental principle, there- 
fore, if one would undertake to alleviate the condition 
of the masses, must be the inviolability of private 
property.’’—P. 109. 

Further : On 18 December 1903 Pius X. summarised 
in an authoritative document the fundamental teachings 
of his predecessor on the social question. Among these 
we find the following : ‘‘ IV. With regard to the goods 
of this earth, man has not only, like the animals, the 
use of them, but also the right to permanent ownership : 
and this not only with reference to those goods which 
are consumed in being used, but also with reference to 
others’’. (See pamphlet on Pius X. and Social 
Reform.) 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
HENRY PARKINSON 
(President of the Catholic Social Guild). 


WATCHING THE NEEDLEBOATS AT SAN 
SABBA. 


I HEARD their young hearts crying 
Loveward above the glancing oar 

And heard the prairie grasses sighing : 
No more, return no more !”’ 


O hearts, O sighing grasses, 
Vainly your loveblown bannerets mourn ! 
No more will the wild wind that passes 


Return, no more return. 
James Joyce. 


REVIEWS. 
A HERO YET. 


“The Marquis of Montrose.” 
Nelson. 7s. 6d. net. 


“W HY shall P peng go on kneeling to the end of 
time? am for having her rise up off her 
knees, and take a gross posture. - I would have 
history familiar rather than heroic.’? Thackeray, in 
these lines, was looking forward to the present age. 
The worship of heroes, that feeds upon legend and 
thrills to a great name without waiting for a document, 
is out of fashion. History no longer kneels, incau- 
tiously, in the presence of great men. It has grown 
suspicious. It requires certificates of character, signed 
and countersigned by unimpeachable witnesses. Even 
when the certificates are in order—when Cesar, or 
Alfred, or Napoleon, is passed, a giant by admission 
of credible authorities—even then we wear our rever- 
ence, as the poor Queen was invited to wear her rue, 
“‘with a difference’’. It is ‘‘ familiar rather than 
heroic’’. We are too apt to celebrate in our heroes the 
qualities we most admire in ourselves. We like to 
know that these heroes were men of business—that the 
son of Barbarossa might have sat with distinction upon 
a board or a bench to-day. Our modern way with a 
hero is to strip him of his glamour in legend, in song, 
in the praises of a court, in the gratitude of a people, 
and then brutally to ask whether we would invest in 
him at five per cent. Does he show the signs of a hard 
head and a long head? Was he really efficient ? 

May we consonantly ask questions like these of 
James Graham, Marquis of Montrose? His entire life 
is the stuff of romance—heroic and unaccountable— 
precisely the sort of man from whom Thackeray turns 
sourly away in the lines from ‘‘ Esmond ’’. Prose and 
the common day have scarcely touched him. Almost 
he was a legend before his death. Men who saw him 
on his last adventure said of him that he was “‘ fey’. 
The coarse indignities of his death could neither shake 
his spirit nor spoil the beauty of his close. Wariston 
must needs sneer at his preparations for death. ‘‘ My 
head is still my own’’, serenely answered Montrose. 
** To-night, when it will be yours, treat it as you will.’’ 
The indignity was with them that inflicted it : 


‘** Let them bestow on every airth a limb, 
Then open all my veins, that I may swim 
To Thee, my Maker, in that crimson lake,— 
Then place my parboiled head upon a stake, 
Scatter my ashes—strew them in the air.— 
Lord! Since Thou knowest where all these atoms are, 
I’m hopeful Thou’lt recover once my dust, 
And confident Thou’lt raise me with the just ’”’. 


To ask of a man, who died as this man, and lived 
only to ‘‘ put it to the touch to gain or lose ’’ everything 
for an Idea, an Ideal, a Person, or a Cause (put it 
how you will)—to ask whether he were an efficient and 
a practical man, a hard thinker and an able manager— 
is it not philistine anti-climax? Yet we are tempted 
to ask it upon closing this short account of him by 
Mr. John Buchan. Not that Mr. Buchan fails in wor- 
ship of his hero. On the contrary, he answers to the 
thrill of his beautiful theme, and errs, if it be possible 
to err, upon the severe side in dealing with the repulsive 
fanaticism of the Covenant ministers and politicians. 
But merely telling the story of Montrose, briefly and 
without exclamation, shorn of the unauthentic, Mr. 
Buchan has put his hero proportionably among the men 
of his time. We are tempted, thus, to ask not only 
what James Graham has given to romance, but what 
he has given to history. Is he only a lovely incident 
to refresh mankind so long as there is glamour in a 
tale? (that would be much, indeed)—or does he also 
deserve well of a modern history planned by syndicates 
of the expert? 

The career of Montrose, in the stark brevity of Mr. 
Buchan’s biography, stands out as _astonishingly of a 
piece. Clearly it is the life of one in whom confusion 
of feeling or idea had no part at all. In a word, it 


By John Buchan. 
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is the life of a born man of action, single of heart, 
clear of mind. The clue to his unwavering certainty 
is in the ‘‘ Discourse on Sovereignty ’’. In the light of 
this essay upon Government—which, as Mr. Buchan 
reasonably claims, is as modern as Austin, deeper than 
Hobbes, as profound as Burke—we can understand how 
with an equal sincerity Montrose first opposed and then 
died for his king. His address to every commonwealth 
might run in the lines of his perfect song : 


“*Be governed by no other sway 
Than purest monarchy ’”’. 


Montrose did not believe in divine right, or, neces- 
sarily, in a personal king. But he believed in ‘‘ sover- 
eignty’’. There must be an authority—undividable, 
and unlimited except by the law of God, the law of 
nature, and the law of the land. No section or class 
of the people, he believes, can seize a part of sover- 
eignty; for, if sovereignty be divided, then follows 
anarchy, the oppression of subjects by subjects, which 
is ‘‘the most fierce, insatiable, and unsupportable 
tyranny of the world’’. Undivided sovereignty, once 
given to a king, must be held inviolable, so long as he 
fears the law. When the Covenanters were leagued 
only for toleration under the law Montrose supported 
them. When they encroached upon the Sovereign he 
rode over to the King ; and, riding over, put his motives 
upon record in a solemn warning to the people of Scot- 
land : ‘‘ Do you not know, when a monarchical Govern- 
ment is shaken, the great ones strive for the garland 
with your blood and your fortunes? Whereby you 
gain nothing . . . but shall purchase to yourselves 
vultures and tigers to reign over your posterity .. . 
till the kingdom again fall into the hands of One’’. 
Thus he prophesied, while Cromwell was yet a plain 
gentleman of Huntingdon. 

It will be remembered that in Scott’s ‘‘ Legend of 
Montrose ’’ the hero, being taunted by Sir Duncan 
Campbell with his feats of war on behalf of the 
Covenant against the King, pleaded sincere repentance 
and his ardour to make amends. Thus may romance 
speak less to the credit of a hero than sober history. 
Montrose had nothing to repent. He pursued an ideal, 
which was years in advance of his time, faithfully to 
the end. King Charles offended it. He opposed the 
King. The King’s enemies sought to destroy it. He 
opposed the Covenant. Montrose, upon hearing that 
King Charles had been put to death, fainted away and 
remained solitary in his room for two days. The execu- 
tion of Charles I. was, for Montrose, not so much the 
murder of a royal friend and master, with whom per- 
sonally he had had less to do than almost any one of 
his fellow Royalists, as the passing of authority in the 
State—the eclipse of sovereignty, which must mean in 
his native land the “‘ fierce, insatiable, and unsupport- 
able tyranny’’ he had foretold. Loyalty to a royal 
master, whose commission he had held, undoubtedly 
counted in his private grief. But he had chosen his 
master as the eidolon of his political faith. The his- 
torical view of Montrose, measuring him as a construc- 
tive political thinker, and insisting upon the logical con- 
sistency of his career, does not wipe away the record 
of his romantic friendships and his personal feuds. But 
it lifts him high above many of the episodes he shared 
with brutal men. We can the more gladly surrender 
ourselves to the glamour of his name and person when 
we realise that, stripped of his legendary fame, he 
stands a hero yet after the practical or modern fashion 
—a man who saw clearly into events and men of his 
time, who fought wisely as he fought well. 

To all who know something of Montrose in legend 
Mr. Buchan’s Montrose in history is ‘‘ worth while ’’. 
Mr. Buchan particularly insists upon his genius as a 
practical soldier and upon the solid originality of his 
political thought. The book is well written, without 
flourish, or the waste of a single word in exclamation. 
Also it is fair history. Montrose is clearly the hero of 
his biographer ; but his mistakes are neither omitted nor 
condoned. Mr. Buchan, dealing with Montrose’s grave 
error in the sacking of Aberdeen, is the model of a good 
biographer weighing the issues of his theme. 


‘ 


THE VOGUE OF BERGSON. 


“ Bergson for Beginners: a Summary of his Philosophy.” 
By Darcy B. Kitchin. Allen. 5s. net. 
M BERGSON, after William James, is the only 
* remaining writer on philosophy who has a 
public in wider than academic circles in France, Ger- 
many and Britain; and he holds this position for 
several reasons. He has style, and treats philosophical 
problems without tedious systematising and technical 
jargon. Since Berkeley he is the most interesting of 
writers on metaphysics. The brilliant metaphors and 
illustrations, which are a notable feature in all his 
dissertations, can always be trusted to make at least 
apparently intelligible the most abstruse and abstract 
topics of time and space, free-will and necessity. He 
is never content to leave his subject as an abstract 
proposition if ingenuity and imagination can by any 
possibility illustrate it. No doubt the reader often 
supposes he comprehends the subject when he 
only follows with pleasure the illustration in M. 
Bergson’s vivid presentment. His use of illustration 
from the sciences is as copious as Spencer’s, but he 
employs it rather with a poetic than a logical effect. 
One cannot say one comprehends metaphysical 
doctrines. They are like poetry; they produce a 
certain impression; but you can never say they are 
demonstrated or can be tested as truth. Metaphysics, 
further like poetry, becomes stale and traditional, and 
requires, if it is to have a new inspiration, from 
time to time a fresh and original genius who revivifies 
what has become formalistic and scholastic. M. 
Bergson, from his first criticism of contemporary philo- 
sophy and science in 1889 in the book translated into 
English as ‘‘ Matter and Memory ”’, had clearly brought 
this new inspiration. Metaphysic had become merely an 
accessory and accomplice of the physical science which 
was bringing all thought to necessitarianism. A 
scientific predestinarianism was eliminating from 
human affairs as absolutely the possibility of free-will 
as the theological doctrine had done in earlier days; 
and this is always a sort of nightmare which the human 
mind will throw off sooner or later. 

The origin of our ideas about time and space, and 
what these ideas of time and space really are, are 
metaphysical conceptions too abstruse for the ordinary 
mind to spend much time over, unless they can be 
shown to have some connexion with human conduct; 
and the connexion is not at all patent in their treat- 
ment by the professorial metaphysicians. M. Bergson’s 
brilliant, profound and specially original idea was to 
shake off the fatalism apparently involved in science 
by showing that it all depended on a metaphysical mis- 
understanding of the ideas of time and space which 
misled metaphysicians and scientists alike. The sub- 
ject therefore assumed a social, a political and a re- 
ligious and ethical importance: for society, politics, 
religion and ethics, based on an assumption of fatalism, 
seems to the unsophisticated mind an absurdity. 
Everybody, and every interest, is anxious to have the 
conduct, both of society and the individual, brought 
under the condition of free-will and thus subjected 
logically to punishment on the ground of responsibility 
for misdoing. These practical and ethical considera- 
tions, more than any suddenly acquired passion for 
pure metaphysics, account largely for the vogue which 
Bergson has had throughout Europe and America. 

His work had the appearance of an apologetic for 
the spiritual view of the world in opposition to the 
mechanical and physical teachings of the prevalent 
science. He was regarded not only as rehabilitating 
metaphysics but religion. Given the importance and 
fascination of a controversy so raised, with Bergson’s 
brilliant literary gifts, and we are not surprised at 
the demand there has been everywhere for transla- 
tions of his numerous works, and for such books 
as this present one of Mr. Kitchin, and the very 
similar one published some time ago by Mr. A. D. 
Lindsay. Mr. Kitchin points out that one of Bergson’s 
fundamental theories, that of duration or real time, 
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with which he performs such intellectual tours de force, 
was anticipated by Dr. James Ward, ‘‘one of our most 
distinguished thinkers’’. We are not aware that it 
excited any considerable curiosity outside strictly meta- 
physical circles. But how different its history has 
been in the hands of M. Bergson, whom Mr. Kitchin, 
speaking as an enthusiastic disciple, believes to have 
worked it out into a conception which bids fair to 
revolutionise our philosophical thinking! It is the 
triumph of M. Bergson that he has succeeded in invest- 
ing philosophic thinking with a new interest to every 
educated reader. Mr. Kitchin regards his book as an 
introduction to the original works of Bergson and 
the excellent English translations, and as an indica- 
tion in a popular way of the problems with which 
Bergson deals. Our own idea is that it is best to read 
first any one of the originals, perhaps ‘‘ Matter and 
Memory ’’. systematic exposition, such as Mr. 
Kitchin’s, must omit those most characteristic passages 
of metaphor and illustration of which we have spoken. 
Any book of M. Bergson will create the Bergson atmo- 
sphere and arouse interest ; and one is then in the mood 
for an exposition such as Mr. Kitchin’s, which 
helps us to grasp the bearings of the philosophy as a 
whole. 


LOUGH NEAGH. 


“Stolen Waters: a Page in the Conquest of Ulster.” 
By T. M. Healy. Longmans. 10s. 6d. net. 


iad the pen is mightier than the sword, it is often duller 

than the tongue. Mr. Healy, unfortunately, knows 
an obliging newspaper editor who has “‘ freely printed ”’ 
for him all his notes. The result is that a very interest- 
ing case, the outcome of laborious historical research 
and great forensic ability, is hurled at the general reader 
in a solid volume of 485 pages. It is the stiffest read- 
ing that we have attempted since our young minds were 
confronted with Kant’s ‘‘ Critique of Pure Reason ”’ 
(a work with which ‘‘ Stolen Waters’’ has in other 
respects not much in common). There is a ribald story 
that a certain deceased Law Lord who heard the appeal 
on the Scottish Free Church case, and listened for days 
to a neo-Hegelian treatment of the problem of pre- 
destination, observed plaintively that he had never 
imagined how difficult such matters were until he had 
heard Mr. Haldane’s explanation of them. Fortunately 
for the House of Lords—though for aught we can tell 
it was disastrous to the fishermen of Lough Neagh— 
Mr. Healy had by no means discovered all the facts that 
he now presents to the world when he pleaded two years 
ago against the claim of certain private owners to 
restrain fishing by the public in the big lake—fourteen 
miles by eight and a half—which, having never seen it, 
he describes as an inland sea. 

The Lough Neagh case was one of great interest in 
fishery law. In 1878 the House of Lords decided 
against a private claim to prohibit public fishing in these 
waters. In 1907 Lord Shaftesbury’s lessees issued a 
writ to restrain eel fishing by the public in Lough 
Neagh. They were successful in the Irish Courts, and, 
on appeal, in the House of Lords. The issues were not 
of course identical, but in both the existence and extent 
of private proprietorship in the disputed waters formed 
the fundamental question. Mr. Healy is so steeped in 
his case that he makes it unnecessarily difficult for the 
lay reader to see what exactly was in issue at any par- 
ticular moment. Gripping a lease as a terrier grips a 
rat, the learned counsel shakes it and worries it when- 
ever it appears, and leaps from one trial to another. 
If the actual judgments had been reprinted in the book 
the matters at issue would have been made more clear. 
In his comments on the late Lord Macnaghten (who 
was alive when the book was written) the author reminds 
us a little of the unbridled politician of thirty years 
ago who was notoriously never better pleased than when 
attacking someone whom the world—with reason— 
respected. But of the Mr. Healy whose speeches still 
enliven the dreariest parliamentary debates we find little 
in these pages. Once indeed the wonted fire flashes for 


amoment. His argument is that the Courts have gone 
wrong partly because they attached value to documents 
which should be suspect, but, more generally, because 
they took the view (sound in England but, it is con- 
tended, untenable in Irish law) that Lough Neagh must 
belong to somebody, had been forfeited to the Crown, 
and had devolved on private owners. ‘‘ Precedents from 
oiden conquests ’’, he writes, ‘‘ support no such system 
of confiscation. Under the Roman occupation of Judea 
(sic) no injunction issued to deprive the Hebrews of 
their fisheries. Of the custom of the Lakes of Galilee 
and Genesareth there is evidence to go to a jury that the 
local tribesmen could betimes let down their nets for’ 
a draught.”’ 

How, then, can Lord Shaftesbury claim rights un- 
known to Pontius Pilate and Herod? The answer re- 
quires an examination of three and a half centuries of 
Ulster history, and in conducting this inquiry the author 
brings to light many very odd facts, even if he extends 
rather widely the sphere of conjecture. The private 
owners in the nineteenth century base their claim on 
grants from the Crown in the sixteenth and seventeenth. 
Undoubtedly grants were made of the fisheries of the 
Lower Bann, which runs from Lough Neagh to the sea, 
though it is hardly necessary to suppose that the desire 
to monopolise the Bann fisheries supplied the main 
motive for the confiscation of Ulster. But did the 
Crown own Lough Neagh? That raises the question 
whether the princely house of O’Neill had owned the 
lake. Mr. Healy shows, we think, that the confisca- 
tion of the O’ Neill territories did not involve the acquisi- 
tion of the lake, since the head of no Irish sept possessed 
anything in the least resembling what is now termed 
several fishery ’’. 

But the history in this book is, or rather might have 
been made, to most people more interesting than the 
law. We hope that it will be read, because the roots 
of many persistent troubles in Ireland will never be 
understood until it is realised that the cruelties com- 
mitted under Elizabeth were accompanied—and to a 
great degree followed in the next reign—by very clever 
and systematic frauds upon the old _ inhabitants. 
English law, in fact, had no visible kinship to natural 
justice when the claims of the Irish were concerned. 
But Mr. Healy pushes his argument much further, and 
contends that there was no honour among the thieves. 
His thesis is that the great Lord Deputy Chichester, by 
a series of fraudulent Letters Patent and conveyances, 
cheated the Crown and the City of London (which had 
obtained a Bann grant), as well as the Ulster clansmen, 
of most valuable fisheries, which he acquired for his 
own family. The story is very long and complicated : 
if the contention is sound, history must revise her judg- 
ment of Chichester, who has hitherto passed as a severe, 
honest governor, acting unscrupulously only in what he 
conceived to be his duty to the Crown. Strafford—who 
visited mercilessly many villainies of the English and 
Scots ‘‘ undertakers ’’—recovered for the Crown the 
usurped rights; but after Strafford and his master had 
fallen Cromwell issued another private lease which the 
Dublin Castle officials surreptitiously widened, and 
which Charles II. in effect confirmed. Thence arise 
various private rights in the Bann and claims to Lough 
Neagh, the history of which during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries is laboriously traced in these pages. 

We do not attempt to pronounce an opinion. » The 
story is very ugly, but in its earlier chapters not in the 
least incredible. But if only Mr. Healy had used these 
pages as the material for a real book, instead of printing 
every scrap of his matter more or less as it stood! It 
is a small point, but characteristic, that all authorities 
are cited in the text by cryptic initials necessitating 
constant reference to the key at the beginning. No 
one can remember that P.U. means Hill’s ‘‘ Plantation 
of Ulster’’, while S.P.I.A. stands for “Trish State 
Papers Addenda’’, and S.V. for Spenser’s ‘* View of 
the State of Ireland”’. It is as bad as the reports in 
Irish newspapers that an U.D.C. was disturbed by 
differences between the A.O.H. and the U.I.L. Mr. 
Healy’s readers would have been “ facilitated ””, to use 
his odd phrase, if he had asked his obliging friend to 
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use a little more type. As literature the book is dis- 
appointing. Its author should be incapable of the 
hideous Irish journalistic phrase that fisheries were 
“availed of’. Nor, in spite of his scorn for those 
who neglect Irish history, does he always inspire con- 
fidence in his own historical scholarship. The English 
Prince Alfred who once studied at Lismore was not 
Alfred the Great, nor was the Norman invasion of 
Ireland under Henry II. ‘‘ over a hundred years after 
Magna Charta’’. The book is so discursive that its 
author, had he happened to possess the necessary know- 
ledge, might without injury have told the public a 
good deal more about Lough Neagh itself. The pollen 
—termed in pre-scientific days ‘‘ fresh-water herring ”’ 
—found therein are very peculiar and interesting fish, 
apart from their value in a kind of juristic-historical 
Billingsgate. The legend of the original formation of 
Lough Neagh is one of the strangest pieces of Irish 
folk-lore, but Herodotus would have found it not lawful 
to relate, and Mr. Healy’s silence may be due to his 
well-known delicacy. To his disinterested zeal for the 
interests of the poor fishermen of the lake the book is 
a remarkable monument. 


THE QUALITIES OF A TEXT-BOOK. 


“A History of Europe.” By A. J. Grant. London: 
Longmans. 1913. 7s. 6d. net. 


_ is a text-book, pure and simple. Professor 
Grant starts with the history of Greece and ends 
with the ‘‘ present age’’. His six hundred and fifty 
pages therefore cover some two thousand five hundred 
years of European history, and it is clear that in 
reviewing such a book the conditions under which it 
is compiled must be fairly borne in mind. It would 
be unjust to look for qualities which the scale on 
which the writer has deliberately worked and the 
objects that he has set himself to achieve necess@rily 
rule out. After examining the book carefully we 
readily admit that Professor Grant has succeeded in 
some of the essential qualities of a good text-book. 
It is clearly and simply written; the proportions are 
sound ; there is no attempt to squeeze too many facts 
into the respective chapters; and so far as our ex- 
amination goes the statements are accurate. A 
student, then, after using the book would have a useful 
idea of the outlines of the history of Europe, and of 
the relations of different periods and sections to the 
broad development as a whole. Professor Grant has 
been well advised to include Greek and Roman history 
in his plan, for he sees that to approach the study of 
modern Europe without some outline knowledge of 
the Greek States and the Roman Empire is, to say the 
least of it, absolutely misleading. The medieval 
empire is unintelligible without an understanding of 
the centuries from Augustus to Theodoric. 

All text-books, however clear, well planned, and 
accurate, raise two problems, the solution of which 
presents formidable, perhaps insoluble, difficulties. 
For whom are they intended? What degree of help 
is to be provided by the supplementary apparatus to 
the text? A good text-book for the class is not neces- 
sarily a good book for the teacher. Is not the time 
coming, if it has not already come, when competent 
professors will recognise that we need two different 
sets of text-books for the teaching of history—the 
book for the class and the book for the teacher? At 
present most text-books attempt to combine the two 
in a single volume and the result is not satisfactory. 
Convention, convenience in use, tradition have made 
it so; but is it not high time that our publishers and 
text-book writers deliberately set about producing two 
different kinds of books? Professor Grant’s book is 
a good example of the conventional type. But will 
it do for the teacher all that the teacher should have 
done for him? His requirements are quite different 
from those of his students, and we feel that if the 
writer had said either ‘‘ This is not for teachers’ or 
** This is not for girls and lads, but for those who will 


teach them’’, the book, while retaining all its best 
features, would have been differently planned and 
differently written. 

The problem of supplementary apparatus is the same 
problem from another point of view. Bibliography, 
maps, genealogies etc. are the real crux, and a more 
serious crux than they need be, because text-book 
writers continue to impale themselves on the horns 
of an avoidable dilemma. Cram your text-book with 
these things and you invite the pupil to cram the 
material supplied. But the teacher needs all this 
supplementary apparatus and cannot have too much 
of it; and it is no answer to say he can get it from 
the same sources as the professor who has compiled 
the book. The Professor ought to know how and 
what to select; and even good teachers do not have 
these helps always at hand, and they have a right to 
be spared the time and trouble of hunting them up 
or making them for themselves. A bibliography, too, 
for a teacher is necessarily different, and ought to be 
very different, from a bibliography for a pupil. And 
the teacher has a right to expect the professor to 
tell him with precision what are the text-books and 
why and where he can find what is required. And it 
is better to err on the side of profusion than of 
scarcity. 

We feel that the bibliographical notes in Professor 
Grant’s book are too few, too short, and too vague. 
Take page 75 for an example. It looks full enough 
but it lacks precision. Some parts of Mommsen as 
of Heitland are much better worth studying than 
others. If so, why not say so with specification? 
Professor Grant would, we are sure, do well to revise 
very carefully and expand considerably his biblio- 
graphical notes and consider for whom they are being 
written. And genealogical tables should be added. 
Can the outlines of European history be grasped with- 
out them? Nor should they be placed in a lump at 
the end. Every chapter should have its note in small 
print, dealing with books and genealogies and every- 
thing necessary to complete the text. 

The map question has great difficulties. A book 
of this kind obviously cannot have too many, and, like 
the text, they should aim at the elimination of confus- 
ing or unnecessary detail and at broad features, easily 
grasped. We should like to see double the allowance 
provided for in this book. Two thousand five hundred 
years of history require copious cartographical illus- 
tration if it is to be of any use at all. Mr. Emery 
Walker’s maps are clear and fairly well produced, but 
they have the fault, and it is a serious one, common 
to the maps in text-books—they are far too small to 
be of any real use. When will publishers recognise 
that the maps are as important as the text, and that 
to include maps of Europe (as on page 412 and else- 
where) 4} inches by 3} is equivalent to printing some 
of the most important parts of the book in print so 
small that no one can read it? Apart from educational 
or historical necessities, when will publishers learn 
that it would be good business to give a book such as 
this not less than thirty double-paged maps (10 by 
8 inches in this case), and that such a book paged a 
little larger, to bring the maps up to 12 by 9g inches 
and provided with a wide margin for annotation on 
the text, would, if the maps were properly executed, 
simply knock every other text-book with its crowded 
text and its ridiculous little maps out of the market 
altogether? As an example of how things should not 
be done look at the map of Greece, the AZgean and 
Western Asia Minor on page 40. It is 3} inches by 
2% and is on a scale that is useless to a teacher or 
a student. As a double-page map it would be 
illuminating. But year after year one publisher after 
another goes on expecting the text-book reader to 
acquire his geographical knowledge elsewhere and then 
use a magnifying glass to decipher what is provided 
in the book. It would be kinder and cheaper to omit 
such ‘‘ maps” altogether. 
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SOUTHERN ARCHITECTURE. 


“The Cathedrals of Southern France.” By T. Francis 
Bumpus. With Illustrations, Werner Laurie. 
6s. net. 


Rw English traveller, interested in the architecture 

of his native land, when he first adventures 
beyond the Loire soon finds that he has to revise a 
good many of the opinions he has imbibed during the 
study of his own cathedrals and churches. An earlier 
journey to Normandy may have taught him how singu- 
larly inappropriate is the name ‘‘ Early English ’’ for 
the first Gothic style that came to us straight from 
the Isle of France. The further journey will inform 
him how still more insular it is to give the name of 
Norman to that round arched style which was common 
to the whole of Western Europe during the eleventh 
and the greater part of the twelfth century. Indeed 
acquaintance with the Southern Romanesque buildings 
may beget in him a suspicion that Gothic architecture 
was in some respects a huge mistake, beautiful indeed 
in itself and a wonderful artistic development, but 
somewhat of a tour de force that cannot be repeated, 
that attained finality and left behind it no seeds of 
growth and no possibilities of adaptation to other times 
and other manners. The chain of tradition of Greek 
and Roman building was suddenly broken, and when 
with the Renaissance a return was made to classical 
forms it was by way of scholarship—the architects were 
learned artists and not instinctive builders—with the 
result that we have never had again a living style of 
architecture. All modern buildings are eclectic and 
individual, there is no unity among them, and even 
when they are successful they have a restless air as 
though they had been planned for effect and had not 
grown inevitably. What the Romanesque style might 
have developed into may better be judged in the South 
of France than elsewhere, for the contagion of Gothic 
which swept devouringly from the kingdom of France 
over the whole of the North made slower progress to the 
South, where the Roman tradition was stronger. The 
extra half century or so thus gained at a time when the 
science of building was making rapid progress gave an 
opportunity for those remarkable developments of the 
round arched style that we find at S. Sernin in Tou- 
louse, and the great churches of Poitiers, Aquitaine, 
the Auvergne, and the smaller but more delicate 
beauties of S. Trophime and S. Gilles in Provence. 

Mr. Bumpus’ book is a plain, straightforward 
account of the cathedrals not only of the South of 
France but of Brittany and Burgundy also, with a few 
notes on some of the other great churches to be seen 
in each district. It is somewhat flat in style, and purely 
descriptive in method; what it most seems to lack is 
the power of making the reader feel the essential 
feature of style of the various churches, what the young 
Clerk Maxwell used to call ‘‘ the particular go of the 
thing’’. Mr. Bumpus knows rightly enough that 
there is one style of the Romanesque in Aquitaine and 
another in the Auvergne, but he never sets out these 
characteristics clearly before embarking on descriptions 
of the details. One can learn more of the philosophy 
of the architecture of Southern France from those 
papers of Freeman which originally appeared in this 
Review and have been reprinted under the title of 
Sketches from French Travel’? than from all Mr. 
Bumpus’ descriptions. It would have made matters 
easier had the author been able to add ground plans to 
the rather exiguous photographs with which the book is 
adorned; so many of the features of these Southern 
churches arise from the particular solution the archi- 
tect adopted for a certain problem—generally how to 
cover a space of extra width—that a ground plan is 
needed to give the design its full meaning. 

Mr. Bumpus is not always free from that prime weak- 
ness of the authors of guide books—the writing of the 
history of what might have been, as for example the 
long chain of conjecture to explain why and how the 
architect of the cathedral of Paderborn might have 
drawn his inspiration from Poitiers. Occasionally an 


even more dangerous parade of knowledge is attempted 
as when writing of the blue pigment on the vaulting 
at Albi he describes it as ‘‘ obtained from carbonate of 
copper, or, in the words of chemical analysis, from 
the precipitation of salts of copper by carbonate of 
potassium’. Now why this introduction not only of 
a nomenclature (precipitation—carbonate) that is barely 
a century old, and of a method that even with such 
crude materials as then existed must have been foreign 
to the artists of the sixteenth century, when celestine, 
native carbonate of copper, has been known from time 
immemorial as one of the most brilliant and permanent 
of pigments? But apart from these blemishes Mr. 
Bumpus’ book will be helpful to tourists on the spot 
and will remind them later of what they have enjoyed; 
further, it cannot fail to fire others to see for them- 
selves. We have just written of Albi; Albi we have 
never seen, but thanks to Mr. Bumpus’ work we are 
going there on the very next occasion we can make for 
crossing the Channel. 


NOVELS. 


“Watersprings.” By A.C. Benson. Smith, Elder. 6s. 


sl read a book by Mr. A. C. Benson, after a course 
of garish modern novels, is like coming into 
sanctuary. Few writers have such perfect repose, or 
are capable of creating such an atmosphere of intense 
quiet. There is something almost cloistral about it. 
It may be said, perhaps, that he is a little remote from 
life, but how delightful in these days of glaring realism 
to surrender oneself with a sense of absolute security 
to a writer who, one knows in advance, will not jar 
or offend by clumsy composition or confused thought ! 
‘* Watersprings ’’ is the love-story of a Cambridge 
Don—not the stereotyped Don of fiction, nor the Don 
of Victorian days, but a very modern, fastidious, intro- 
spective type which aims at fraternising with under- 
graduates, and which is extremely anxious to avoid 
priggishness. Howard Kennedy has arrived at the age 
of forty, placidly at ease, a conformist in everything— 
in religion, intellect, life—‘* but a sceptic underneath’, 
The presence of a young cousin, Jack Sandys, who is 
bursting with life and vitality, fills him with a strange 
restlessness and leads him to question his position. He 
begins to wonder whether in his sheltered calm he is 
not missing the whole aim and object of life, ‘‘ the real 
things ’’. He goes to stay with an aunt in a delightful 
country house, the description of which lulls one to a 
delicious sense of drowsy peace. Here he meets with 
two great experiences that alter his whole life. He 
realises for the first time the true place of religious con- 
viction in life. His aunt, Mrs. Graves, is one of those 
people who make everyone feel happy, who says very 
little, ‘‘ but you feel somehow that all is right if she 
is there’’. Her secret is her religion, not conven- 
tional orthodoxy, but a kind of quietism and receptivity 
which she has attained through suffering. ‘‘ It is not’’, 
she says, ‘‘ experience, action, curiosity, ambition, 
desire, as many think, that is fulness of life; these are 
delusions, things through which the soul has to pass, 
just that it may learn not to rest in them. The fulness 
of life is the stillest, quietest inner joy which nothing 


can trouble or shadow; love is a part of it, but not’ 


quite all—for there is a shadow even in love, and this 
is the larger peace.’’ 

His aunt’s influence has a tremendous effect upon 
Howard, and he confesses to her that he has never 
loved and never suffered. ‘‘ Your self’’, she replies, 
‘is still unbroken like a crystal wall all round you.” 
The crystal is shattered when Howard falls in love with 
Maud Sandys, a young and beautiful girl of “‘ virginal 
freshness ’’. She teaches him the meaning of life. He 
had come in contact with a force of incalculable energy 
and joy which was different, not in degree but in kind, 
from all previous emotional experiences. ‘‘ He under- 
stood for the first time the meaning of words like 
‘mystical’ and ‘spiritual’, words which he had 
hitherto almost decided as unintelligent descriptions of 
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subjective impressions.’’ His whole nature blossoms 
out under the influence of love, and he becomes a new 
being. His scepticism vanishes, and he decides to burn 
the book on religion he had started in the days when 
his fancies were ‘‘ like those of a blind man about the 
view of a landscape’’. But ideal and idyllic as are his 
life and surroundings, he is not to escape that suffering 
which is necessary, as Mr. Benson seems to teach, for 
his full spiritual development. The death of his first- 
born child, and the long, critical illness of his wife, 
produce in him the most intense emotional crisis, and 
henceforward he is one of the initiates who have learnt 
the secret of the discipline of sorrow. 

Viewed as a novel, Mr. Benson’s book cannot be 
accounted wholly as a success. There is too little inci- 
dent, insufficient interaction of character. The main 
interest lies in tracing the subtle workings of Howard’s 
mind, his spiritual and mental growth. It has a certain 
affinity with*Walter Pater’s ‘‘ Marius the Epicurean ”’ 
in that it is a narrative of ideas and sensations. And 
then there are the delightful things by the way—quiet 
reflective passages—and stray hints of a_ kindly, 
humorous observation. All the minor characters in the 
book are engaging. There is a very lifelike portrait of 
a fussy, loquacious vicar, with his patent arrangement, 
which never works quite adequately, for locking him- 
self in his study without getting up from his chair. 
And quite excellent, too, is the picture of Mr. Red- 
mayne, Vice-Master of Beaufort College, who prefers 
the work of man to the works of God at all times and 
in all places, and who has pronounced opinions which 
he expresses very vigorously. ‘‘Ideas!’’ said Mr. 
Redmayne in high disdain, ‘‘ that’s the curse of the 
country. Ideas everywhere, about the Empire, about 
civic rights and duties, about religion, about art. . . 
Let us all keep our distance and do our work. Let us 
have no nonsense about the brotherhood of man... . 
I’m an honest Whig. Let everyone have his vote, and 
let them give their votes for the right people, and then 
we shall get on very well.’’ 


“Bendish.” By Maurice Hewlett. Macmillan. 6s. 


‘“* Bendish’’, by a second title, is called a study 
in prodigality, and this time, at least, we see no 
reason to quarrel with Mr. Hewlett’s description of his 
work. The book shows us a young man of many 
talents, spending all of them and cultivating none, a 
peer of the realm with a taste for letters, a poetaster 
who takes the Napoleonic attitude, a lover without 
fidelity, an exquisite who would go down to the masses. 
When it is realised that he flourished in the year 1830, 
it will, perhaps, be a little easier to see him. He is 
decidedly Byronic, but even at the first glance he is not 
to be mistaken for Byron returned, and it seems more 
likely that he has fashioned himself after the style of 
Vivian Grey. Apart from his verse and his posing, 
he does uncommonly little. At Golder’s Green, mas- 
querading as a mere commoner, he wins a simple heart, 
but his real adventure takes place on the Continent. 
In Italy he makes friends with Gervasse Poore the poet, 
makes love to Mrs. Poore, and then comes home to 
write a book about it. As the three things combined 
constitute conduct unworthy of a gentleman, we leave 
him under a cloud, the author darkly hinting that the 
prodigal may yet have energies to spend which will 
necessitate another novel. The Poores, of course, are 
people from one of Mr. Hewlett’s previous stories, and 
in ‘‘ Bendish’’ we meet some whose names belong to 
the period, for Thomas Moore is seen, as he must be, 
at every glance at society, and there is a certain duke 
whom we presume on insufficient evidence to be the 
Duke of Wellington. To say that the book is clever 
is to say at once the best and the worst of it. It leads 
from nowhere to nothing, but almost all the time it 
is entertaining, and there is no stupidity even in the 
imaginary poems which its imaginary people write. 
Lord Bendish is the only fully drawn character in the 
novel, and he is a creature who could only be a hero 
to his valet, yet we are made to take a kind of senti- 
mental interest in a lot of other named individuals whom 
we scarcely know at all. But, when this much is 


admitted, we must complain that Mr. Hewlett is him- 
self a prodigal. By turns he revels in romance and 
satire, and, giving his whole heart at each moment, 
he keeps it for no certain purpose. Now, as in the 
days of his first novel, he is one of our most promising 
writers. 


“Valentine.” By Grant Richards. Grant Richards. 6s. 


The novels which Mr. Grant Richards writes are 
the best that he publishes. In ‘‘ Valentine’’ is just 
the brilliance of those fashionable and expensive places 
where the people of the tale feed so admirably. Ex- 
cept at the end, when we are asked to take the hero 
seriously, there is no unsuccessful attempt to reach 
the stars, but the wine sparkles continuously. Valen- 
tine is simply a young man with enough money and 
leisure to play the fool moderately. In his adventures 
there is no vice though some little naughtiness. He 
has a glimpse of the great gaiety of Paris and a full 
view of the lesser gaiety of London, but then he 
falls in love with matrimonial intention. Afterwards, 
of course, there is reformation and strict attention 
to business. In another twenty pages we fear he 
would be a dull dog, but Mr. Grant Richards stops 
in time, for he knows well that the English public 
likes moderation in all things, even in the moral 
example which it can be set in fiction. Equally well 
does he keep clear of the limelight which the library 
censors turn on the too adventurous author. 


“The Common Chord.” By Phyllis Bottome. 
Secker. 6s. 


‘*The Common Chord ”’ is the story of a delightful 
young French musician who has a legacy left to him on 
condition that he settles down in England, and his im- 
pressions are bright and amusing. All the characters 
are typical, from the adorable Judith who owns a studio 
in Hammersmith to the vulgar Colonel Prendergast and 
the patient Mrs. Prout. ‘The author is a clever psycho- 
logist, and gives us quick flashes of her own insight 
into human nature, and her descriptive power is both 
graphic and vivid. For instance in one place we read 
that ‘‘ Jean would have been surprised had he guessed 
that he presented in its sharpest measure the tyranny 
of youth. Youth rode him, youth fought him, youth 
governed him; and he thought that his youth was dead 
and that he had left it behind for ever! He had put 
away childish things and he had closed the cupboard 
door with a bang; but he had not put away the child. 
That is a more difficult process and cannot be severed 
by bangs’’. And again, Jean on approaching our 
island shore exclaims: ‘‘ Is that Dover Castle? I like 
it. It is strong and old. It seems to have gripped the 
cliffs. I do not think it will ever let it go”’. 


“The Wooings of Jezebel Pettyfer.” By Haldane 
Macfall. Simpkin, Marshall. 6s. 


‘‘The Great Classic of the West Indies”’ is 
announced on the cover of ‘‘ The Wooings of Jezebel 
Pettyfer’’. It may be a ‘‘ great book ’’ but it is cer- 
tainly a repulsive one. It deals with the natives of 
Barbadoes and coloured society entirely, and Mr. 
Macfall may know his subject more intimately than 
any other writer of the day; his character sketches of 
Jezebel, Dyle and Aunt Jody are excellent ; he can write 
on animals with intimacy and insight, he knows native 
superstitions and weird obi curses, he has a descrip- 
tive power which is often like a medley of Zola and 
Flaubert, so forceful and picturesque it is. And yet 
there is a certain brutality about the book. He does 
not quite keep within the bounds of art, he is not artist 
enough to blunt the primal edges of Nature’s flint a 
little. Throughout the work there runs an ugly strain 
and the negroid peeps continually through the skin of 
the coon, for all his soft Southern ditties and the twang- 
ing of banjoes. One loathes Dyle when he bites the 
dog’s tail short with his teeth-or flays a dead black 
dog for its fat with the bread-knife. Those who can 
stand such shocks with impunity will find ‘‘ The Great 
Classic of the West Indies ”’ in the book. 
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“The Two Kisses”, by Oliver Onions (Methuen, 6s.), is 
a cleverly written story in which the artistic life of the 
younger generation is treated with a not unkindly humour. 
In contrast to their eccentricities we are shown the vulgar 
conventionalism of the people of a suburban boarding-house. 
Mr. Onions already has a good reputation as a writer 
with a grim touch, and in his lighter mood he is at least 
entertaining. —— “Jean and Louise”, by Antonin Dusserre 
(Chapman and Hall, 6s.),— M. Dusserre is a peasant of 
Auvergne, and he has been introduced to the public as a 
literary genius. If we may judge by this simple story of 
country life, he has enough good taste to resent the manner of 
his introduction. The fact that he is self-educated does not 
lift him to the level of the freak with two heads. “The Old 
Time Before Them”, by Eden Phillpotts (Murray, 6s.).— 
A collection of stories which are supposed to have been told 
in the bar-parlour of a Dartmoor inn, but the author’s 
manner of writing destroys all illusions. Most of the tales 
plainly show that they have been at least edited in a scholar’s 
library.——“ The Broken Halo”, by Florence L. Barclay (Put- 
nams, 6s.).—Mrs. Barclay’s books have, we are told, an 
amazing popularity. Her new novel is full of pleasant 
sentiments, but has no further claim to recognition.—— 
“The Hoop of Gold”, by George Ford (Allen, 6s.).— The 
child bride who is the heroine of this novel is a pretty figure, 
and the story of the years she spent in waiting for the return 
of her husband is told with sympathy and some insight into 
character. ‘‘The Dust of the Road”, by Marjorie Patterson 
(Chatto and Windus, 6s... — Miss Patterson is an American 
actress, and her book deals largely with the fortunes of a 
theatrical touring company. It is realistic work, but 
decidedly dull in places. “A Fortune at Stake”, by Mat 
Gould (Long, 6s.).— Mr. Gould writes now, as always, of the 
Turf, and it can be said to his credit that he writes in simple 
and direct language. —— “The Sequence”, by Elinor Glyn 
(Duckworth, 6s..—This is the story of a lady who lived in 
a moated grange and was married to an elderly and objec- 
tionable husband. The author should improve her know- 
ledge of English composition, as her sentences are at present 
in ill condition. “The Second-class Passenger”, by Perceval 
Gibbon (Methuen, 6s.).—A collection of short tales, most of 
which have some dramatic merit. 


THE LATEST BOOKS. 


“The Public Prosecutor of the Terror.” By Alphonse Dunoyer. 
Jenkins. 12s. net. 

The merit of this book is in the fact that the author has 
really tried earnestly to get behind the Fouquier-Tinville of 
infamy to the Fouquier-Tinville of reality; behind the 
obvious monster to the man. Lord Acton once described 
George Eliot as getting under the skin of her characters, 
finding out all about the true, inner men and women there, 
and then coming out and giving without prejudice or sym- 
pathy an account of what she had learnt there. Dunoyer 
is not the George Eliot of the Public Prosecutor, but he 
does make a brave attempt to discover what Fouquier-Tin- 
ville the man was like; and he certainly shows us that at 
least in his own home, and outside the infernal Revolu- 
tionary courts, this frightful figure had redeeming points. 
The book, which has been translated by Mr. A. W. Evans, 
is distinctly interesting, especially the account of the trial 
of the Public Prosecutor. Probably it would have been 
welcome to Carlyle, who does give us a very good idea of 
the man. Fouquier-Tinville seems to have died hard— 
though we remember an account of how the prisoners at 
the Conciergerie or elsewhere got up a little play of the 
guillotine, and represented him being himself brought to 
the scaffold—‘ not unshrieking ”’! 


“Ten More Plays of Shakespeare.” 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Stopford Breoke is not the modern critic of Shake- 
speare. His flavour is a little delicate for palates spoiled 
by Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. Frank Harris. But this is a 
sort of criticism which wears better, if it does not seem 
quite so smart when it is new. He can do well what every 
critic should do, and few know how to do: he can quote 
his subject with a rare instinct for what is lovely and sig- 
nificant ; and his comment rarely disgraces his text—which, 
in a critic of Shakespeare, says something for his style and 
quality of mind. Perhaps the most interesting of these ten 
studies is the paper on ‘‘ Measure for Measure’’. This 
play, like “ Troilus and Cressida’ and “‘ All’s Well’’, tests 
the lovers of Shakespeare. These plays weed out the 
amateur, and discover the devotee. We would ourselves 
unblushingly put ‘‘ Measure for Measure” high among the 


By Stopford A. Brooke. 


comedies of Shakespeare for precisely the reasons that 
estrange the unworthy. ‘‘ Measure for Measure’’ has sorely 
tried the Shakespearian sans réserve in Mr. Stopford Brooke. 
He finds in it a cynicism which ‘lowers all the powers of 
genius’’. He looks for poetic ‘‘justice’’, and finds it not. 
Shakespeare’s negligence in omitting to punish Angelo for 
his sin is cynical, says Mr. Brooke. Here is our parting of 
the ways. Comedy upon the plane of ‘‘ Measure for 
Measure ’’ has no use for reward and punishment. Shake- 
speare understands Angelo too well to punish him. To err 
upon the side of sympathy is not a common fault, even in 
genius. That Shakespeare frequently so errs is his highest 
glory. 
‘*Torquemada and the Spanish Inquisition.” By Rafael Sabatini. 
Stanley Paul. 16s. net. 

To be entirely just in our estimate of historical characters 
and events is not difficult. It is impossible. We approach 
them always with a natural but often unrealised bias. 
Torquemada and the Spanish Inquisition have formed the 
subject of many volumes, ranging from the work of Garcia 
Rodrigo, their vindicator, to such writers as the Protestant 
Dr. Rule. Mr. Rafael Sabatini, a picturesque chronicler 
who recently wrote ‘‘ The Life of Cesare Borgia ’’, has now 
produced a history of the institution for which Torquemada 
was so largely responsible. Disclaiming Catholic, Protes- 
tant, or Jewish interest, he claims to write dispassionately. 
Certainly he abstains from abuse as much as from eulogy, 
and if at times he seems rather to go out of his way to 
vindicate the Jew, it is probably because he feels that this 
side of the case has seldom been adequately stated for 
English readers. We cannot even hope to begin to under- 
stand the Inquisition until we can divest ourselves of our 
modern point of view and enter into the mental kingdom 
of those who regarded their acts not only as necessary but 
as virtuous and meritorious. As an Aragonese writer puts 
it: ‘‘ Just as it would be a barbarous judgment to attribute 
to cruelty on the part of the surgeon the cautery of fire 
which he employs to destroy the contagious cancer of the 
patient, so it would be crass ignorance to suppose that these 
laws which appear to be severities are prescribed for any 
purpose other than that which governs the surgeon in curing 
his patient, or a father in punishing his child”. Of 
Torquemada one thing is certain. He was absolutely sincere. 
He was a fanatic. The Inquisition of which he was the 
ruling spirit accounted itself merciful, and not only repre- 
sented but believed that its aims were charitable. ‘It 
practised its abominations of cruelty out of love for the 
human race, to save the human race from eternal damna- 
tion.’’ In one year (1481) it is estimated that the number 
of Judaisers burnt in the Archbishopric of Castile alone 
amounted to 8000, while some 17,000 were submitted to 
penance. Mr. Sabatini gives a careful and interesting 
account of the main incidents in the lifé of Torquemada, 
while he also contributes a remarkable character study of 
the man. He gives, too, a vivid description of the expe- 
dients employed by the Inquisitors for producing acute 
physical anguish, and he spares us little of their horror 
and gruesomeness. 


‘* Minds in Distress.’ By A. E. Bridges. Methuen. Qs. 6d. net. 


In his new book, which is described as a psychological study 
of the masculine and feminine mind in health and in 
disorder, Dr. Bridges addresses presumably the layman 
rather than his fellow-physician. The interest of the volume 
lies in its frank acceptance of the fact that the doctor of 
to<lay must be not only something of a psychologist, but 
he must also be a metaphysician. Since the doctor’s only 
duty is to cure his patient cito, tuto et jucunde, according 
to the old formula, he must not despise faith-healing and 
similar measures. He must not be disturbed by thoughtless 
remarks about the absurdity and fraud of miracles, and the 
dishonesty of those who make use of them or venture to 
defend them in modern days. ‘‘ Such remarks show a con- 
fusion of thought, and you may be simultaneously on the 
side of science and that of the angels if you desire it, for 
science tells us that it is our minds that interpret, if they 
do not make, the external world. Let the blood but contain 
a novel ingredient so slight as to escape even the micro- 
scopist and the chemist, and lo and behold! sight, sound, 
touch, taste, and smell may all so alter that a garden of 
Eden or a Gehenna may come into existence.’? Dr. 
Bridges writes of hysteria and neurasthenia, and 
states that all minds are divisible into two great types 
according as the reasoning or the instinctive faculties pre- 
dominate. He finds the feminine mind prevailing among 
Kelts of both sexes, and the masculine mind frequently in 
existence among women of Anglo-Saxon stock. His book 
is very readable and suggestive. 
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“The Life and Times of Arabella Stuart.” By M. Lefuse. Mills 


and Boon. 10s. 6d. net. 

This is a somewhat dull and prolix history of a figure 
that has many romantic possibilities. Lady Arabella Stuart, 
a passionate, headstrong, impulsive personality, was almost 
all her life in trouble, first with Queen Elizabeth and later 
with her cousin James I. Her story is one continual record 
of imprisonments and releases, of extravagance and debts, 
of unending escapades. Perhaps the most interesting 
episode in her life was her marriage, at the age of thirty-five, 
when she was not only without fortune but deeply in debt, to 
William Seymour, second son of Lord Beauchamp, who was 
at the time twenty-two years of age, and himself unknown 
and fortuneless. The marriage, which took place in defiance 
of the express orders of the King, brought her husband to 
the Tower and Lady Arabella also into custody. She 
remained in imprisonment until her death, in spite of 
eloquent appeals to the King’s mercy. For James, ‘in his 
great wisdom”’ (writes M. Lefuse, who is evidently a great 
admirer of that monarch), ‘‘knew this woman, feeble in 
mind and body, as a menace to his safety, to his crown. He 
feared her as a’ possible tool in the hands of others ; he hated 
her for having shown to the world how lightly she regarded 
his orders. Only by continued punishment could his wounded 
pride be healed ; he could see no dignity in mercy’’. 
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Coronation Durbar and Its Consequences, The : A Second Sup- 
plementary Chapter to ‘The Government of India’’ (Sir 
Courtenay Ibert, G.C.B., K.C.S.I.). Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 2s, 6d. net. ‘ 

Gathering Storm, The: Being Studies in Social and Economic 
Tendencies (By “A Rifleman’). Lane. 58, net. 

Genius of Lord Alfred Douglas, The: An Appreciation 
(W. Sorley Brown). Galashiels: Published by the Author 
at 25 Channel Street. 

Handbook on the Conduct of Public and Other Meetings, A 
(Walter W. Mattingly). Grant Richards. 6d. net. 

London in English Literature (Percy H. Boynton). 8s. net. 

Love and Lovers (Orme Balfour). Werner Laurie. 3s. 6d. 


net. 

Men and Rails (Rowland + Yo 6s. net. : 

Militarism: An Appeal to the Man in the Street. Fisher 
Unwin. 4d. net. 

Modern a Technique (Frank Thistleton). Longmans. 
4s. 6d. net, 

Social Welfare in New Zealand (Hugh H. Lusk). 
mann. 68. 

Transactions of the English Goethe Society. Vol. XIV. (Edited 
by Lina Oswald.) Moring. 

Southerner, The (Thomas Dixon); The Silent Battle (George 
Gibbs). Appleton. 6s. each. , 
Perfect Wagnerite, The : A Commentary on the Nibelung’s Ring 

(Bernard Shaw). Constable. 3s. 6d. net. 


Reviews Macazines ror Sepremper.—Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 3fr.; The Socialist Review, 6d. net; Lippincott’s 
Monthly Magazine, 25 cents; The Hindustan Review, 
10 annas; The Patrician, 6d. net; Mercure de France, 
1fr. 50c.; The Atlantic Monthly, 1s. net. 


Heinemann. 
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FINANCE. 


THE CITY. 


OME praise is due to the market leaders in Wall 
Street who are responsible for the recent advance 
in prices. Everything has been against them for many 
months, and after an avalanche of bad news, such as 
poor crop reports, the Government’s suit against the 
Reading Company, the retirement of Morgan and Co. 
from control of the Newhaven road, and an un- 
favourable bank position, some of the big men decide 
that it is time to put prices up. The logical view of 
the matter is that, as the series of severe shocks did 
not cause a decline, the market was ripe for an upward 
movement. But a good deal of pluck is needed to 
commence a bull campaign, especially when it is started 
on such a slender basis as the rumoured ‘‘ melon ’’ for 
Union Pacific stockholders. In the best-informed circles 
no ‘‘ melon”’ is expected, and if any special distribution 
is made as a result of the sale of the Southern Pacific 
stock held by the company it can only be at the expense 
of future dividends. In spite of the difficulties of the 
situation some life has been put into Wall Street. 
Perhaps it is only a flicker, as there are many theoretical 
factors in the situation which may militate against a 
sustained upward movement; but if the Wall Street 
plungers decide to continue the rise it is unlikely that 
they will meet any serious opposition for a time. 

The best feature of the Home markets is their relative 
strength in the face of the somewhat serious labour 
situation. In the Home railway section jobbers lowered 
quotations in expectation of selling orders, but promptly 
raised them again when they discovered that the public 
was not alarmed. Consols have been able to show a 
good example, owing to purchases by the Government 
broker. Foreign Government securities are held back 
by the knowledge that many important loans will be 
issued as soon as monetary conditions permit. Accord- 
ing to one calculation, loans to an aggregate of 
£180,000,000 are required by eight European Powers 
and States. If this estimate is anywhere near the mark 
it means that some of the borrowers will have to wait 
a long time, that investors will have a wide choice of 
securities, and that interest rates will rule high for 
several months yet. 

Active buying of Canadian Pacifics has been resumed 
by investors and speculators, who are impressed by the 
favourable crop reports. Enthusiasts are ‘‘ talking ”’ 
the quotation up to 250 again, at which the stock will 
yield only 4 per cent. on the present dividend basis, 
and they seek to support their prediction by a reitera- 
tion of the rumours that the land and marine depart- 
ments of the company’s business are to be segregated 
from the railroad by the formation of separate com- 
panies. This, however, is improbable; and, although 
‘* Canadas ’’ may be taken higher, cautious operators 
deem the investment possibilities well represented in 
present prices. 

In the Foreign railway department the news that the 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern and Western Railways’ 
merger proposals have been withdrawn has had very 
little effect, and in view of the attitude of the Argentine 
Government there is no doubt that the abandonment of 
the scheme is well-advised. The Brazil Railway Com- 
pany’s report was satisfactory on the whole, but the 
stock has been depressed by rumours of a new issue 
of bonds to the extent of £4,000,000; though, as the 
money is needed to pay off maturing indebtedness, the 
issue will not make any material difference to the com- 
pany’s capital account. 

If the plantation rubber industry is to derive benefit 
from the proposals for a central selling agency—as 
many sincerely believe—it is somewhat significant that 
the share market has not responded. But with rubber 
at 2s. per pound the optimists, if there be any, are 
content to await some practical issue from present dis- 
cussions of the situation. There is no doubt that the 
present price of plantation rubber is artificial, and share- 
holders should certainly not sell now. 

Rumours of an increase of capital for the Marconi 


Company are based on the belief that the Goldschmidt 
patents are to be purchased, and the directors have 
nothing to say on the subject at present. A.B.C. shares 
are rising on reports of an increased dividend; but 
Cements, having got their dividend, are weaker, and it 
is being remarked that the demand for the product for 
the construction of the Panama Canal will not be recur- 
rent. In the Oil market there are rumours of further 
Galician amalgamations, as if there had not been too 
many already. 

Consols (Thursday’s closing), 73$-74; for the Octo- 
ber account, 73+8-741s, a rise of 4 on the week. 

Bank rate 44 per cent. (Reduced from 5 per cent., 
17 April.) 


INSURANCE. 
Tue ALLIANCE LIFE OFFICE. 


OMPARATIVELY few life offices terminate their 
quinquennial periods at the close of the 
current year, but those which do so are mostly 
important, and the brief list includes the name of the 
Alliance Assurance Company, Limited, which transacts 
life as well as fire and other insurance business. When 
the last valuation was made, as on 31 December 1908, 
the life department possessed funds amounting to 
412,111,206, of which £5,136,361 was held as the 
Alliance life assurance fund, and £679,522 as an 
annuity fund; the balance was represented by funds 
appropriated to the ‘‘ Imperial’? and ‘‘ Provident’? 
policyholders. Since that date great progress has been 
made in the case of the active account; the last report 
showed that the Alliance life fund had increased to 
46,542,628 and the Alliance annuity fund to £800,849 
at the end of 1912. Including the ‘‘ Imperial ’’, ‘‘ Pro- 
vident’’, and ‘* Economic ’’ funds, which are still kept 
separate, the total resources of the life office had risen 
to £16,495,213 and £1,568,970 in the case of the 
assurance and annuity sections respectively. In the four 
years, therefore, the Alliance’s own funds had increased 
by £1,406,267 and £121,327, while the aggregate 
funds, largely swollen by the purchase of the business 
of the old Economic Life Office, had expanded by 
45,954,976, or by nearly one-half of their former total. 
Present interest centres, of course, in the Alliance ac- 
ccunts, as these will shortly be subjected to actuarial 
investigation, with a view to the subsequent distribu- 
tion of the accumulated surplus, which is certain to 
prove substantial and to enable satisfactory bonuses to 
be declared. This much can already be asserted, 
although some months will elapse before the policy- 
holders receive their bonus allotments. Examination 
of the more recent accounts leaves no room for doubt 
in regard to the continued prosperity of the business, 
and the only problem of real uncertainty is the extent 
of the depreciation for which provision may have to be 
made. In its life department the company has not been 
standing still by any means; for in the four years under 
survey the aggregate premium income rose from 
£860,753 to £1,159,121, notwithstanding the dor- 
mancy of three of the funds. As the accounts for 
IgI2 were presented in an altered form, all premiums 
received being shown in a lump sum, instead of being 
separated as formerly, it is impossible to note the 
growth of the Alliance’s own revenues, but at the 
end of 1911 the total premium income of that section 
showed an advance from £507,201 to £613,976, and 
it is probable that the rate of increase was not less in 
1912, as the new life business transacted was unusually 
large, being represented by an issue of 2403 policies 
for £1,575,748, and these yielded £59,461 in annual 
and £15,795 in single premiums. 

Moreover, it is evident that the rate of interest 
earned on the life assurance fund has remained satis- 
factorily liberal. Throughout the 1904-8 valuation 
period the return obtained, after deducting income tax, 
fluctuated between £3 15s. 7d. per cent. and 
£3 17s. 1d. per cent., whereas the gross rates reported 
for each of the last four years were £4 1s. 10d. per 

(Continued on page 376.) 
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THE WESTMINSTER 
FIRE OFFICE 


Head Office: 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
City Office : 82 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 
MODERATE RATES. PERFECT SECURITY. 


A PRroFiTaBLE ASSURANCE. 


SPEOIAL COMBINATION securing, in return for a Limited Number 
of Premiums, a Fixed Sum at Death, whenever it may happen, and a 


Large Guaranteed Bonus during Lifetime, 
together with valuable options and additional benefits. 
EXAMPLE.—Age 25. Sum Assured £500. 
Annual Premium (payable for 20 years only) - £23 16 8 

GUARANTEED RESULTS: 

(a) In case of death during the term, 
PROFIT varying from £182 to £484. 

(b) In case of survival, 

ULTIMATE PROFIT of £273, in addition 

to 20 years accumulated Bonuses. 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


Outer Orricz: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.0. 
Assets Exceed £10,500,000. 


ESTD. A.D. 1717 
RECONSTITUTED 1906. 


COUNTY 
Accident & Disease, 
Perso ent & D 
OFFICE, Workmen’s Compensation, 
LIMITED Domestio Servants, 


Third Party & Drivers’ Risks, 


AND 
4, LOMBARDST.,E.C. — 


LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


INSURANCES EFFECTED ON THE MOST FAVOURABLE TERMS. THE 
BUSINESS OF THIS OFFICE IS CONFINED TO THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


JOSEPH A. ROONEY, Secretary. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 


Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.G. 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Vatentia, C.B., M.V.O., M.P., Deputy Chairman. 
H. J. Bracry, Esq. Sir Joun Jarpine, K.C.1.E., M.P. 
H. E. Duxg, Esq., K.C., M.P. C. E. Vernon Rutrer, Esq. 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. Scort, Esq., F.R.S., 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 

JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


— —— | 

P Ox. naer Contract wi. Governnen', 
& Mail & Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &e. 


Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


Pe«O Pleasure Cruises. 


SEA TRIPS by Mail Steamers, 8,000 to 13,000 tons, 
Every FRIDAY — TILBURY 


GIBRALTAR “an MARSEILLES. 
Return First. 
GIBRALTAR ... 


MARSEILLES. ......... ZUG 10 O £11 11 0 
For further information apply as below. 


P & O Offices {Nosthymbsriand Avenue, W-C.! London. 


SOUTH & EAST AFRICA 


U N I 0 N- ROYAL MAIL ROUTE 
CASTLE arrica 


LINE. via Madeira and Canaries 


MONTHLY for E EAS c AFRICA 


For further information apply to the ands Fenchurch 
Street, London. West End Agency : Tuos. Cook & Sou. 125 Mall, S.W. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 


« BLUE 


DELICIOUS!FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 


(OPPOSITE PRINCE'S HALL). 


BOOKS, ENGRAYINGS, AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephoae: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen Losdoan, 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £85,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID - - - £100,000,000. 


INSURANCE OF. BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS. — TO 
OWNERS OF PROPERTY, TRUSTEES AND SOLICITORS, 
MAny BusINESs PREMISES, TOWN RESIDENCES, COUNTRY MANSIONS, 
Farm BUILDINGS, &C., ARE DANGEROUSLY UNDER-INSURED. THB 
PRESENT INCREASED COST OF BUILDING IS OVERLOOKED AND THE 
NECESSARY REVISION OF POLICIES NEGLECTED, 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


prepare reports for the ection of Owners in all of the kingdom, 
Offices 20 HANOVER 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
Unsted Kingdom. Abroad. 
Half Year O14 O 15 2 
Quarter Year ow O 7 I 


and Money Oraers should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be intormed 
immediately. 
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cent. in 1909, 44 os. tod. per cent. in 1g10, 
£4 os. rod. per cent. in 1911, and £4 3s. 6d. per 
cent. last year. In this respect, also, the prosperity 
of the business appears to be fully maintained, and the 
profit from interest earned in excess of the 3 per cent. 
assumed for valuation purposes will certainly amount 
to a large sum. 

Mortality is a question which is never referred to in 
the annual reports, but there is no reason to suppose 
that the profits derived from this important source will 
prove proportionately less than in preceding quin- 
quenniums. In the 1904-8 quinquennium the net 
claims amounted to £1,083,299, and gave a yearly 
average of £216,660, while the record for the succeed- 
ing three years was as follows: £285,942 in 1909, 
£269,354 in 1910, and £245,372 in 1911. For the past 
year the amount cannot be stated, owing to the com- 
bination of the revenue accounts, but the aggregate 
mortality claims for the whole of the business amounted 
to £843,860, and compared with £771,811 in the pre- 
ceding period. Larger amounts, as these figures show, 
have had to be provided for death claims, but the 
increases appear to have followed a natural law and to 
have been mainly due to the advancing age of the 
business and to the expansion of the total sum at 
risk. 

It is evident at any rate that the profit derived from 
suspended mortality has so far again been most sub- 
stantial, and the accounts further show that the rate 
of expenditure has not exceeded 10 per cent. of the net 
premiums received. A large profit from loading saved 
is therefore inevitable, and the sole doubt as respects 
the results of the investigation has its origin in the pre- 
sent instability of values. In this connexion it may, 
however, be pointed out that during the current quin- 
quennium sums amounting to £91,276 have been 
applied in writing down investments included in the 
Alliance fund, and that at the end of last year the 
directors certified that the assets set forth in the 
balance sheet were, in the aggregate, fully of the value 
stated therein. It seems probable, therefore, that no 
depreciation will be found to exist on 31 December 
next, in which case the compound reversionary bonus 
declared should not prove less than 30s. per cent.—the 
minimum rate declared in 1899, 1904, and 1909. There 
seems, indeed, to be a possibility of an even better 
announcement, seeing that the useful sum of £78,550 
was brought forward unappropriated from the 1909 
valuation. 


ExzcutTors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WorKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SrLver, FURNITURE, PIcTURES, PRINTS, MINIA1URES, CHINA, 
Corns, Booxs, Lacg, Furs, MUusICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 
pa in all parts of the - paces are held as required. Valuations 
Estate and Legacy Du 


“What is in the BYSTANDER 


this week ? ” 


is now the recognised salutation in 
Political and Social circles. 

Its handy size, its bright, topical 
pictures, its pungent paragraphs all 
combine to make THE BYSTANDER 
the most popular paper of its class, 
if, indeed, it may not be accurately 
described as a class of itself. 


Out every Wednesday. Price 6d. 


Orrices: TALLis Housg, Street, Lonvon, E.C, 


University of London. 
KING’S COLLEGE. 


( COURSES of STUDY are arranged 
in the following Faculties for Degrees in the University of London. Students 
~— also j dant for any of the subjects without taking the complete course. Facilities 
for research 
FACULTY TY OF A ARTS, including Secondary Teachers’ Training Course, Day 
and Oriental Studies. 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE.—(a) Natural Science Division, (b) Medical Science 
Division and Public Health 

FACULTY NGINEERING. — Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical 
Engineering. 


For full information apply to the Secretary, King’s College, Strand, London. 


BEDFORD COLLECE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK GATE, REGENTS PARK, N.W. 
Principal: MISS M. J. TUKE, M.A. 


The Michaelmas term commences on Thursday, October 2nd, when the College 

will new buildings in Regent's Park. 
are given in preparation for all EXAMINATIONS of the 

UNIVERSITY of LONDON in Arts, Science and Preliminary Medicine. 

Extensive LABORATORIES and MUSEUMS are available for the study of 
SCIENCE 

There are special courses of 5 haa INSTRUCTION in HYGIENE 
and in HORTICULT URAL BOT 

There is a SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT and an ART 


SCHOOL. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Entrance Scholarships in Arts and Science will be offered for competition in June 


next. 
RESIDENCE. 
Accommodation for 80 resident students is provided. 
Full particulars on application to the Principal at the College. 


QUEEN’S COLLECE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 


Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P. 
Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A. 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond ). 

For particulars of the COLLEGE and of the —— for Y er Girls 
associated with the College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. TEALE), and of Scholars 
ships, apply to the Secretary of the College, 43 Harley Street, Ww. 

ents may reside in the College Hostel at a fee of 66 guineas per annum, 
— _ personal supervision of the Warden, from whom further particulars may be 
obtaine 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S CLASSES will be resumed 
about the middle of October. The subjects in both 
classes will be some of the greater plays of Shakespeare. Miss 
Drewry will gladly form other classes, and read with private 
pupils.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


HOTELS. 


SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL CROWN HOTEL. 


FIRST CLASS. DELIGHTFUL OLD GARDEN 


and pastures of 12 acres ; 500 feet above sea level ; with charming surroundings, and 
places of interest, including KNOLE HOUSE and Park. 
Restfulness and refi E ive Garage. 7 
Proprietor, G. MARSHALL. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House; 800 ft. 

above sea level ; fine views; shady garden; Tennis and Croquet Lawns ; 
Stabling or Motor. te tables. No Rooms vacant until Septem Terms 

inclusive.—Apply, Cantas, Middlecott, Ilsington, S. Devon. Tel.: 8 Haytor Vale. 


ROWBOROUGH.— CREST HOTEL. An Ideal 
Health Resort. lendidly situated in the Sussex ag B00 feet 
above Sea Level. Excellent Cooking. Comfort. Moderate i 
Public Rooms. Large Grounds. Garage. Golf, Tennis. Croquet. 
Telegrams : ‘‘Crest, Crowborough.” ‘Phone No. 94. 


ITTLEHAMPTON.—THE BEACH HOTEL. A 


First-class Family Hotel. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of several 
acres. Directly facing the sea. Good Garage. Tel. No. 55. A. GAscoIGNe, Manager. 


HANKLIN, I.W.—ROYAL SPA HOTEL. The 
largest, leading, and only Hotel near to or facing the sea. Illustrated Tariff 
of Manager. Patronised by Royalty. 


XTRA POCKET MONEY.— Sell your discarded Trinkets, Gold, Jewellery 

Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, Antiques, or other Valuables, and 
remember that you get, by return, very best value offered by FRASERS, the 
well-known and most reliable house. Reference, Capital and Counties Bank.— 
FRASERS fae Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 0; Princes Street, Ipswich. 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


BAGEHOT (W.) 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES, 35. 6d. 
LITERARY STUDIES. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
ECONOMIC STUDIES, 3s. 6d. 


BENT (J. T.) 


THE RUINED CITIES OF MASHONALAND. 
With 117 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


BRASSEY (Lady) 


A VOYAGE IN THE “SUNBEAM.” With 66 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


BUCKLE (H. T.) 
HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND 
AND FRANCE, SPAIN AND SCOTLAND. 


3 vols, tos. 


CLODD (E.) 
OF CREATION: Plain Account of 
olution. With 77 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


CONYBEARE (Rev. W. J.) and 


HOWSON (Very Rev. J. 8S.) 
LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. With 
46 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


DOYLE (Sir A. CONAN) 


MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of Bonmesth’s 
Rebellion. With ro Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

THE CAPTAIN OF ny **POLESTAR,” and 
other Tales. 3s. 6d 

THE REFUGEES: a Tale of of the Huguenots, 
With 25 Illustrations. 3s. €d. 


THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS, 3s. 6d. 


FROUDE (J. A.) 


OCEANA : or, England and Her Colonies. 
ith g Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


m.. ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES. With 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 3s. 6d. 
CESAR: a Sketch. 3s. 6d. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. 7s. 1834-1881. 2 vols. 7s. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
12 vols. 35. 6d. each. 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
4vols, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND. 3 vols. tos. 6d. 


ENGLISH SEAMED IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 3s. 6d. 


am... STORY OF THE ARMADA, &c. 3s. 6d. 
DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON. 35. 6d. 
THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 3s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 3s. 6d. 


THE TWO wx OF DUNBOY: an Irish 
Romance, 


(A SELECTION FROM.) 


Price 3s. 6d. each Volume. 


GLEIG (Rev. R.) 
LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 3s. 6d. 


GREVILLE (C. C. F.) 
JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING GEORGE 
IV., KING WILLIAM IV., AND QUEEN 
VICTORIA, 8vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


HAGGARD (Sir RIDER) 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN, 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
ALLAN’S WIFE. With 34 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
BEATRICE, 3s. 6d. 
BLACK HEART AND WHITE HEART. 35. 6d. 
CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. 3s. 6d. 
DAWN. With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
ERIC BRIGHTEYES. 51 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
HEART OF THE WORLD. 15 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
JOAN HASTE. With 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
LYSBETH. With 26 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
MR. MEESON’S WILL. 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER, 25 Illus. 3s. 6d. 
NADA THE LILY. With 23 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


PEARL-MAIDEN: a Tale of the an § of 
Jerusalem. With 16 Illustrations, 


SHE. With 32 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

STELLA FREGELIUS., 3s. 6d. 

SWALLOW. With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 16 Illus. 3s. 6d. 

THE WITCH’S HEAD. :6 Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 

A WINTER PILGRIMAGE. (A Visit to Pales- 
tine, &c.) With 31 Ill 3s. 6d. 

A > YEAR. With 36 Illustrations. 
3S. 


HAGGARD (Sir RIDER) and 
LANG (A.) 
THE WORLD'S DESIRE, 27 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


JEFFERIES (R.} 
FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With Portrait, 3s. 6d. 
RED DEER. With 17 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
THE STORY OF MY HEART. 3s. 6d. 
THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. 3s. 6d. 
WOOD MAGIC: a Fable. 3s. 6d. 


KNIGHT (E. F.) 


THE CRUISE OF THE — With 
2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 

THE THE FALCON.” With 2 

ps and 13 Illustrations. 

THE ‘* FALCON” ON — BALTIC. With 
Map and 11 Illustrations. 

WHERE THREE EMPIRES 1 MEET: ya 
tive of Recent Travel in 
Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. With Map 
trations. 3s. 6d. 


LANG (A.) 
CUSTOM AND MYTH. 3s. 6d. 
MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. 2vols. 7s. 
THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND GHOSTS. 3s. 6d. 


A MONK OF FIFE: a Sto. hea 
Joan of Arc. With 


MACAULAY (Lord) 
COMPLETE WORKS. “ Albany Edition.” With 
12 Portraits, 12 vols. Each 3s. 
Vols. 1.-VI.—History of England. 
Vols. VII.-X.—Essays and Biographies. 


Vols. XI.-XI1.—Sketches, Lays of Ancient 
Rome, &c., and Index. 


ESSAYS LAYS OF ANCIENT 
&e. Portrait and 4 Illustrations. 


SELBCTions FROM THE WRITINGS oF 
LORD MACAULAY. With Notes. 3s. 6d. 

MARBOT (Baron de) 

MEMOIRS. Translated. 2 vols. 7s. 


MERIVALE (Dean) 
HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 
EMPIRE. 8 vols. Each 3s. 6d. 


MILL (J. 8.) 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 3s. 6d. 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. 3s. éd. 


MORRIS (WILLIAM) 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE, 4 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 
NANSEN (F.) 
THE FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND, 
With 142 Illustrations and a Map. 3s. 6d. 
SMITH (R. BOSWORTH) 
CARTHAGE AND THE CARTHAGINIANS. 
With Maps, Plans, &c. 3s. 6d. 
STEPHEN (Sir LESLIE) 
THE PLAYGROUND OF Eenere (The Alps). 
With 4 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
STEVENSON (R. L.) 
THE STRANGE CASE OF 7 JEKYLL AND 
Mr. HYDE; with o' 


Fables, 3s. 6d. 
THE WRONG BOX. 3s. 
MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 3s. 6d. 


TREVELYAN (Sir GEORGE) 
THE rons a HISTORY OF CHARLES JAMES 
VERNEY (F. P. & M. M.) 


Vv 
2 vols. 7s. 
WEYMAN (STANLEY J.) 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 3s. 6d. 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY 


Fcp. 8vo. 


Each Volume, gilt top, 2s. net in cloth; 3s. net in Leather. 


*,° Except Newman's “ Apologia,” which is 2@. 6d. net in cloth ; 3@. 6A. net in leather. 


ANSTEY (F.) 


VOCES POPULI. First Series. With 20 Illustra- 
tions by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 


VOCES POPULI. Second Series. With 25 Illus- 
trations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE, 
ARNOLD (Sir EDWIN) 
THE OF THE went. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece after HOLMAN HUNT. 


FROUDE (J. A.) 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. In 
svols, (Sold separately.) 


INGELOW (JEAN) 
POEMS. Selected and arranged by ANDREW 


JEFFERIES (RICHARD) 
THE_STORY OF MY HEART. With Portrait. 


LANG (ANDREW) 
BALLADS SAND OF FOLD FRANCE. 
BALLADES. AND RHYMES. 


OLD FRIENDS. 
3 s 
Parody. 


in Epistolary 


MACKAIL (J. W.) 
from the GREEK AN- 
MAX MULLER (F.) 
DEUTSCHE LIEBE (GERMAN LOVE). 


MORRIS (WILLIAM) 


THE Bree By OF WILLIAM MORRIS. By J. W. 
With Frontispieces. 2 vols. 


FROM (NOWUERE. (Also in paper covers, 
Is. 


THE LiFe AND DEATH OF JASON: a Poem. 
POEMS BY THE WAY. 


NEWMAN (CARDINAL) 
ON VARIOUS includ- 
ing **The Dream of Geronti 
APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA. (Cloth, boa. 6d. net 
her, 3s. 6d. net.) 
THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS. 
UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 


-STEVENSON (R. L. 
DA. AND MR. HYDE. 
With 
gravure Frontispiece. 
STEVENSON (R. L. & F.) 
THE DYNAMITER. 
STEVENSON (R. L.) & 
OSBOURNE (L.) 
THE WRONG BOX. 
WEYMAN (STANLEY) 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF, 


With other 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London. 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s 
NEW FICTION. 


E. F. BENSON’S NEW NOVEL: 


THORLEY WEIR 
THORLEY WEIR 


By E. F. BENSON. 
Author of “ Dodo,’’ “ Sheaves,’’ “‘The Osbornes,” 

Datty News.—‘The best book he has published 
for years.” 

OBSERVER.—"‘ One of the most lovable of its author’s 
novels. The whole story is very pleasing indeed.” 

Wor.tp.—“ A thoroughly delightful story. Everyone 
who misses it will miss a good thing.” 


WATERSPRINGS 


(A NOVEL) 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON. 6s. 
Author of “ The Upton Letters,” &c. 


Times.—‘ An engaging and human love-story.” 
British WEEKLY.—"A novel, very artless, simple, 
innocent, and outspoken.” 


TheLanchester Tradition 


By G. F,. BRADBY. 3s. 6d. net. 
Author of “ Dick, a Story without a Plot,” &c. 


London: Smith, Elder & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Three Standard Books on Bridge. 


“SATURDAY” BRIDCE. 


By W. DALTON, 5s. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 
That “‘ Saturday’ Bridge” is the acknowledged 
authority on Bridge is proved by it now being in 
its 12th Thousand. 


“SATURDAY” AUCTION BRIDCE. 


By HELLESPONT, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 

That Auction Bridge appeals more strongly to 
certain temperaments than Ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
here set forth in the simplest way. 


INFERENCES AT BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 1s. net. 
(Postage 13d.) 

There are many players who, while familiar 
with the general principles of the game, never 
draw even the most simple inference from what 
they see. To them this book should be of great 
assistance. 


Of all Booksellers, or direct from Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


10 — ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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SIDGWICK & JACKSON’S AUTUMN 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Uniform with “Sailing Ships and their Story.” © 


SHIPS AND WAYS OF OTHER DAYS, 


By E. KEBLE CHATTERION. With over 
roo Illustrations. Coloured Frontispiece by 
Cuarces Dixon, R.I. In designed cover. Extra 
Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 16s. net. 


TOM _BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS, 


With a Preface by Lorp Kitpracken, and an 
Introduction and Notes. Edited by F. Simewicx. 
Illustrated with Portraits and from Contemporary 
Views ; Photogravure Frontispiece, 3 Coloured 
Plates, 24 other Plates, and many Drawings in 
the Text. Large Square 8vo. buckram gilt, boxed, 
10s, 6d. net. Prospectus on application. 


THE WILD HARP. 


ASelection from Irish Poetry. By KATHARINE 
TYNAN. Printed with Decorative Borders of 
Celtic Design to every page, and a Title-page 
designed in 4 Colours by Miss C. M. Warts. 
Medium 8vo. designed, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 
UMBRIA, PAST AND PRESENT. 
By MARY LOVETT CAMERON. With 26 
Drawings by C. G. VENANz1 and 15 Photographs 
by C. Benvenuti. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. net. 
ATTA_TROLL, 
Translated from the German of HEINE by 
HERMAN SCHEFFAUER, with an Introduction and 
Notes by Dr. Oscar Levy. With Illustrations 
by Witty Pocany, and Head and Tail-pieces by 
Horace Taytor. Small Foolscap 8vo. half- 
parchment, gilt boards, 3s. 6d. net. 
OLD CHINATOWN. 
A Book of Pictures by ARNOLD GENTHE. 
With Text by Witt Irwin. 91 Photographs of 
Life in the Chinese Quarter of San Francisco, 
which was entirely destroyed in the great 
disaster of 1906. Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
EDINBURGH _ REVISITED. 

By JAMES BONE. With Illustrations by 
Hansurp Fietcuer. New edition, revised by 
the Author. Extra Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 
5s. net. 


NEW FICTION. 
THE UNCONSCIOUS QUEST. 
By E. REID MATHESON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
PELLE THE CONQUEROR. 


By MARTIN ANDERSEN NEXO.  Trans- 
lated from the Danish. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE COCKATOO. 


A School Story by MAX RITTENBERG. 
Illustrated, 5s. 


NEW DRAMA. 
THE PRICE OF THOMAS SCOTT. 
A Play in Three Acts. By ELIZABETH 
BAKER, Author of “ Chains.” 

THE EDUCATION OF MR. SURRAGE. 
A Play in Four Acts. By ALLAN 
MONKHOUSE, Author of “ Mary Broome.” 

THE POLITICIANS. 
A Comedy in Four Acts. By FRANK G. 
LAYTON (“Stephen Andrew”). 
THE EMANCIPATION, 


A Playin Three Acts. By LEONARD INKSTER. 
Each, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. net; paper, 1s. 6d. net. 


3 ADAM ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 
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POOR LAW REFORM 


4 PRACTICAL PROGRAMME 


EXPLAINED BY 


JOHN W. HILLS, M.P. 


AND 


MAURICE WOOD 


With{an Introduction by THE RIGHT HON. 


F. E. SMITH, K.C., M.P. 

The Times says :—‘‘ A miracle of condensation.” 

Zhe Standard in a leading article says :—‘‘ The im of this 
little volume of some sixty pages must not be measured by its modest 
dimensions. . . . It will serve to bring to a focus a question of 
increasing gravity upon which it is most desirable that there should be 
a practical agreement among members of the Unionist party.” 

Zhe Observer says:—‘‘There are no votes to be reaped by a an 
study of the Poor Law; it is an arduous and unromantic pursuit, 
which the only reward for those who engage in it is a deeperand truer 
capacity for statesmanship when the time comes for turning their 
erudition to practical account. But it is upon the leaven of this patient 
research and thought that the Party’s future depends far more than 
upon the more showy and dramatic qualities that may exist within it, 
and for that reason we must pay a very sincere tribute of thanks to 
the dozen members of Parliament who have been engaged in hammering 
out a Poor Law policy.” 

The Sussex Daily News describes the scheme as ‘‘a sincere con- 
tribution to a great problem.” 


Of all Booksellers, or direct from the Office : 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
1o King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. ° 


Nothing better could be wished for." —British Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides.”—Daily Chronicle. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


“ Very emphatically tops them all."—Daily Graphic. 


Particularly good."— Academy, 
By E. C. COOK and 


AND sir EDWARD T. COOK. and Plata 
ENVIRONS. 


“The best handbook to London ever issued." —Liverpool Daily Post. 


60 Illus. Maps and Plans, ss. too Illus. Maps and Plans, ss. 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
6 


50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 

NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL. 
50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 

SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 


1-, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. 
Leonards, W » Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, 
Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzanee, Land’s End, 
Seilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, 
Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, 
Cheltenham, Liandrindod, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, 
Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, 
Llanfairfeehan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Fes- 
tiniog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Buxton, Matlock, The Peak, 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and 
Channel Islands should use 


DARLINCTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1/- each, 
Post free from Darlington & Co., Liangolien. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. Lonpvon: SIMPKINS. 


Paris and New York : BRENTANO 
The Raihway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


Macmillan’s New Books 


H. G. WELLS’S 
NEW NOVEL 


THE PASSIONATE 
FRIENDS. 6s. 


Mr. W. L. Courtney in the Datty TELEGRAPH: “ This is 
a fine novel, broad in its treatment, wide in its interests, 
full of acute perception, abundantly clever, and admirably 
written.” 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S 


NEW NOVEL 
BENDISH: A Study in Prodi- 
gality. 6s. 


THE Dairy CHRONICLE :—“ This novel is one of Mr. 
Hewlett’s finest. Whether one looks at its deft hammer- 
strokes of characterisation, at the tender truth of its 
pictures of love and friendship, at its mastery of English 
thought, or its restrained eloquence, the result is the 
same: one must confess that English fiction is as great 
now as ever it was. One swells with pride to think that 
modern men can write so well.” 


STEPHEN GRAHAM'S NEW BOOK. 


With the Russian Pilgr 


ims to 
Jerusalem. By STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
Author of “A Tramp’s Sketches.” With 38 Illus- 
trations from Photographs by the Author and a 


Map. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE Dairy :—“ This book will add greatly to his 
already great reputation. It is a pleasure to praise such 
work. Here he has given us an extraordinarily beautiful 
and interesting account of an extraordinarily interesting 
achievement.” 


Vol. IV. Just Published. 


Lollardy and the Reformation in 
England. An Historical Survey. 
By the late JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B. LL.D. 
D.Litt. Vol. IV. Edited by WILLIAM HUNT, 
M.A., D.Litt. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
*,* Previously published—Vols. I. and II., 21s. net. 
Vol. III., 10s. 6d. net. 


The Shorter Poems of Frederick 


Tennyson. Edited with an Introduction by 
CHARLES TENNYSON, With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 


Part VI. Just Published. 


The Golden Bough. A Study in 


Magic and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. Third Edition, revised and 
Enlarged. 8vo. 

Part VI. The Scapegoat. 1s. net. 
Previously published—Part I. The Magic Art and the 


Evolution of Kings. Two Vols. Second Impression, 
20s. net. Part II. Taboo and the Perils of the Soul. 


One Vol. Second Impression. 10s. net. Part III. 
The Dying God. One Vol. Second Impression. 
1os. net. Part IV. Adonis, Attis, Osiris. One Vol. 


Second Edition. 10s. net. Part V. Spirits of the 
Corn and of the Wild. Two Vols. 20s. net. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


Psyche’s Task. A Discourse concerning the 
Tams of Superstition on the Growth of Institu- 
tions. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. To 
which is added “ The Scope of Social Anthropology.” 
By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 8vo. 5s. net. 


*,* Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List post free 
on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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Chatto Windus’s Autumn Announcements, 


New Fiction. 6s. each. 


LOVE IN THE HILLS By F, E. PENNY. 
BARBARA OF THE THORN By NETTA SYRETT. 
JUSTICE—SUSPENDED  ....... By RICHARD MARSH. 
THE HOME OF THE SEVEN DEVILS — ... By HORACE W. C. NEWTE. 
THE SPANISH MARRIAGE By HELEN MARY KEYNES. 
THE DUST OF THE ROAD ap By MARJORIE PATTERSON. 
FAIRFAX AND HIS PRIDE (Sez. 25) une ok .... By MARIE VAN VORST., 
THE DOOR THAT HAS NO KEY (02. 2) pee .... By COSMO HAMILTON. 
THE YOUNG LOVELL (0. 6) By FORD MADOX HUEFFER 
PRODIGALS AND SONS (0¢.9) .... .... By JOHN AYSCOUGH. 


PRINTED IN THE BEAUTIFUL FLORENCE TYPE, DESIGNED FOR MESSRS. CHATTO & WINDUS BY MR. HERBERT P. HORNE. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S POEMS. 


Including: “‘ UNDER WOODS,” “ BALLADS,” “SONGS OF TRAVEL,” “A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES.” 


COMPLETE EDITION, printed upon pure rag deckle-edged paper, cloth gilt, 12s.6d.; LARGE PAPER EDITION, printed on Arnold's unbleached 
hand-made paper as a large fcap. 4to. volume, and limited to 500 copies, each number ed. Parchment, 25s. net; limp vellum, 36s. net. 


New Book by the Japanese Artist in London. 
MY RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS. By YOSHIO MARKINO 


With 8 Lllustrations in Colour, and several in Monochrome, Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net. 


Finely Illustrated Books. 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By THOMAS HARDY 


With 10 Illustrations in Colour by KEITH HENDERSON, Fcap. 4to. cloth, 6s. met. 

THE BOOK OF THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. By HILAIRE BELLOC 
With Facsimile Coloured Illustrations after the Original Tapestry... Royal 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

PIEDMONT. By ESTELLA CANZIANI and ELEANOR ROHDE 
Illustrated with 50 Reproductions of Pictures and many Line Drawings by ESTELLA CANZIANI. Demy 4to. cloth, 21s. net. 

FURNITURE. By ESTHER SINGLETON 
Copiously illustrated after the best examples. A really complete book on Furniture. Royal Svo. cloth, 16s, met. 

TALES OF HOFFMANN. Retold from Offenbach’s Opera by CYRIL FALLS 


With Illustrations in Colour by A. BRANTINGHAM SIMPSON, Small 4to. cloth, 6s. met. 


A CHILD’S BOOK OF STORIES. With 10 Coloured Illustrations JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH 


The old and tried classics of the Sureers, served up with all the taste and embellishment of Miss Willcox Smith’s exquisite art. 
Feap. 4to. pictorial cloth, 3e. 6d. net. 


THE PAVILION ON THE LINKS. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


With Coloured Frontispiece and 24 Full-page Illustrations, end papers, &c., by GORDON BROWNE, R.L Demy 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. met. 


At Home and Abroad. 


THIS REALM, THIS ENGLAND. With Llustrations, 6s. net. By G. A. B. DEWAR 

THE DESIRABLE ALIEN at Home in Germany. « By VIOLET HUNT 
With a Preface and two additional chapters by FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 

A BRITISH DOG IN FRANCE. By E. HARRISON BARKER 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 6s. met. Illustrated by L. R. BRIGHTWELL. 
Studies in Literature. 
WHAT TOLSTOY TAUGHT. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. set. Edited by BOLTON HALL 
BROWNING’S HEROINES. By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE 


Crown 8vo. 6s. met. With a Frontispiece in Colour and ot' er Decorations Ly MAXWELL ARMFIELD. 
A History of the Mosiems in Spain. 
SPANISH ISLAM,  Transiaica by FRANCIS GRIFFITH STOKES. Royal 8vo. buckram, 21s, By REINHART 
An Inexhaustible Raconteur. 
JIMMY GLOVER AND HIS FRIENDS. By JAMES M. GLOVER 


With Llllustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net, 
Music and Dancing. 
WHAT IS MUSIC? Crown vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. met. By H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM 


THE ART OF NIJINSKY. By GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 


With 10 Llustrations in Colour by DOROTHY MULLOCK. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. met. 
Poetry and Drama. 


BELISARIUS, GENERAL OF THE EAST. Fra. tio. 5s. net. By JOHN PRESLAND 
A Drama in Four Acts, by the author of “ Mary Queen of Scots,” “ Manin and the Defence of Venice,” ‘Marcus Aurelius,” &c. 
SONGS OF CHANGING SKIES, crown svo. 64. net. By JOHN PRESLAND 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON WC 
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